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In the Wake of the Storm 


A One-Reel Feature 
INTERESTING, ENTERTAINING and EDUCATIONAL 


N THE WAKE OF THE STORM 
tells a plain story of how the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Red Cross, radio, air- 

plane, railroads, motor trucks and tractors 
assisted in bringing relief to those in the 
storm-swept area of southern Indiana 
March 18th, 1925, will long be remem- 
bered by those who witnessed this heart- 
rending disaster that took a toll of go6 
lives, and in its wake left thousands 
homeless — without food or clothing. 

In this film is shown acres upon acres of wind 


swept land in the first stages of tillage covered 
with what remains of farm homes, barns, etc 
There are scenes of town buildings crushed lik« 
eggshells in the palm of a hand. Where once 
were peaceful, prosperous villages there is only a 
mass of ruins, smoldering embers of a fateful day 
never to be forgotten 











Within a few minutes after the storm, the new 
was being broadcasted by radio and appeals for 
doctors, nurses, money, and supplies of all kinds 
were being mad The organized forces of th 


Red Cross and the Indiana Farm Bureau were 
soon on the scene aiding thousands who needed 
immediate relief A special call was made for 
tractors to help the farmer whose horses wert 
killed, buildings blown away, farm implement 
twisted and tangled beyond repair. This call 
was immediately answered by a shipment of 
thirty-two tractors with plows, all loaned to thx 
Indiana Farm Bureau Relief 

All of these activities are pictured in thi 
interesting and educational motion picture. You 
can't go wrong by adding this film to your next 
picture program—it is a film worth anyone s time 
to see. We make no charge for rental just 
transportation both ways 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Mich. Ave. Incorporated Chicago, II! 
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“T want to say that this Machine 
has proved a tremendous factor 


in Visual Education,” wrote 


PAUL HICKEY of the 
Detroit Institute of Technology 


HE unusual convenience and economy 

of the Spencer Film Slide Delinea- 
scope and Service is emphasized by Mr. 
Hickey when he says it is “used time and 
again where the larger ste reopticon is not 
only inconvenient, but would necessitate 
very expensive slides.” 

Like Mr. Hickey, educators everywhere 
are welcoming Spencer Filmslide Projec- 
tion as one of the important forward steps in visual instruction. Its 
convenience is a constant invitation to use. Its use concentrates at- 
tention and stimulates thinking. 





You will be interested in knowing more about its simple one hand 
operation, its clear brilliant projection and the extensive library of 
Filmslides which is available. The coupon will bring you worthwhile 
information, without obligation. 


SPENCER LENS COMPAN nS 


19 Doat Street Buffalo 


Please send me further information which will show me how the ue 
Filmslide Projector will help me in my class room work. 


Name --- 
Address 


City Institution 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 


wWXET PHOTOPLAYS 
Ba 

m1 é ts 
p—|—_1. Produced Under the Supervision and Control of a 


VERITAS Committee of the Council of Yale University VERITAS 


Entering the second school year of educational and non-theatrical distribution, 
the demand for the Chronicles of America Photoplays is far in excess of that of a 
year ago. It is plain that by actual test on the part of superintendents, principals 
and teachers these scholarly and beautiful films have proven a remarkably effective 
aid to the teaching of American History and other subjects. 


























Equally notable is the increasingly heavy call from pastors, welfare executives, 
Americanization directors, club leaders and others who are constantly alert for dis- 
tinctive motion pictures of unquestioned quality. 


‘Thus, on their record of consistant progress, supported by many expressions of 
thanks and approval, the Chronicles of America Photoplays are recommended to 
you with full confidence in their educational value and inspirational appeal. 


Fifteen subjects are available. Detailed information is given in a 64-page book- 
let, illustrated with scenes from the photoplays, which will be gladly sent to you on 


request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributor, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 





E. S. 11-26 
Yate University Press Firm Service, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Kindly send me the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes the Chronicles of 
America Photoplays and contains the titles, lengths, synopses, etc. of the fifteen films 
thus far completed. 


Name ...School or Group. 


City or Town : . State .. ‘ euea 
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The Status of the Use of Visual Aids in the 
Intermediate School 


Howarp WILBUR 
William E. Russell District, Boston 


ISUAL aids are understood to mean 


the instruments used in _present- 
ing images to the eye of the pupil. 
school or 


The 


high school is taken in its broad sense to mean 


term intermediate junior 
a school organization intermediate between 
the grammar school and the high school, 
formed by union of the upper grades of the 
grammar school usually with one and occa- 
sionally with two grades of the high school, 
making a separate group and aiming to pro- 
vide for individual differences among pupils 
and also to facilitate transfer from the gram- 
mar school to the high school especially by 
allowing a limited amount of election of 
studies and by employing departmental 
teachers. 

As nothing could be found in print bearing 
directly upon this subject the writer con- 
ceived the idea of mailing the following 
questionnaire to selected intermediate schools 
throughout the country in the hope that the 
replies might indicate the present tendencies 
in the use of visual aids: 

Underline the visual aids used in grades 


7. 8. or 9 of your school and underline twice 


those used the most: (a) films; (b) slides; 


(c) stereographs; (d) exhibits; (e) maps: 
Geological Sur- 


Boat 


community, directory, U. S. 
vey, semi-pictorial, e.g., Provincetown 
View of Boston Harbor, bird’s-eye view or 
aeroplane view, military, marine, food source, 
e.g., Armour’s Food Source Map; (f) black- 


board sketches; (g) pictures clipped from 


books, magazines or newspapers; (h) dia- 
grams; (i) models; (j) industrial charts; 
(k) wall pictures; (1) photographs; (m) 


Please 


add any which you use that are not listed here. 


postcards; (n) museum or field trips. 


A total of one hundred copies were sent, 


thirty-three to Boston schools, twenty-five to 
junior high schools in Massachusetts outside 
and intermediate 


schools in the United States outside of Mas- 


of Boston forty-two to 
sachusetts. 

Questionnaires were mailed to all public 
Boston, nineteen in 


intermediate schools in 


number, and to fourteen selected schools 


with intermediate classes.* In order to in- 
sure better representation at least one school 
with intermediate class organization received 
a questionnaire in each of the eleven sections 
of Boston. Where possible, provided spe- 
cial intermediate schools were lacking as in 
Charlestown and Hyde Park, two intermedi- 
ate class schools were sent questionnaires. 
Dorchester received two for intermediate class 
schools because of its size. The list follows: 
East Boston 
Intermediate Schools. Intermediate Classes. 


1. Emerson Samuel Adams 


2. Ulysses S. Grant 
Charlestown 
3. Harvard - Froth- 

ingham 
Warren-Bunker 
Hill 

North & West Ends 
L. Bowdoin 


Eliot 
Hancock 


City Proper 
5. Abraham _Linc- Prince 
oln 
South End 
Rice 
South Boston 
Bigelow Thomas N. Hart 
Gaston 
Norcross 
6. Shurtleff 


* Manua f I Schools of the City of Boston, 1925, 
pp. 26 & 27 
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Roxbury 
Intermediate Schools Intermediate Classes 
7. Lewis Intermed- 9. Hugh O’Brien 
iate 


8. Theodore Roose- 


velt Intermediate 


Brighton 
10. Washington All- 11. Bennett 
ston 


West Roxbury 

12. Robert Gould Lowell 

Shaw 
13. Washington I r- 

ving Intermedi- 

ate 

Dorchester 

14. Frank V. Thomp- 

son Intermediate 
15. Henry L. Pierce 
16. John Winthrop 
17. Mary Hemenway 


18. Edward Everett 
19. Gilbert Stuart 


Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Inter- 
mediate 
Hyde Park 
Elihu Greenwood 
20. Henry Grew 
Note: Replies were received only from those 


numbered. Numbers furnish key to schools in tabu- 
lation in Table A. 


Summary 
Sent Replied 
Intermediate 19 13 
Intermediate 
Classes 14 7 


Percent replied: 60.6 % 

Twenty-five questionnaires were sent to in- 
termediate or junior high schools in Massa- 
chusetts outside of Boston, to ascertain what 
is being done with visual aids there. Names 
and addresses of all junior high school prin- 
cipals in this state were secured from the 
files of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 


cation at the State House. These were care- 
fully compiled by the writer and arranged 
under the communities to which their schools 
belong. The communities in turn were ar- 
ranged according to population, 1920 census, 
with the largest first. Twenty questionnaires 
were sent to the first fifteen cities of the list. 
For the purpose of securing a wider range, 
not more than two questionnaires were sent 
to any one city. Five questionnaires were 
mailed at large from the remainder of the 
list. The list as sent follows, and as before, 


the number before the name of a school is 


the key to the tabulation in Table B. 


Locality 


Worcester 
Springfield 


Fall River 
Lowell 


Lynn 


Somerville 


Brockton 
Holyoke 


Quincy 
Newton 


Chelsea 
Pittsfield 
Everett 
Vedford 
Waltham 


(At Large) 
Arlington 
Leominster 
Walpole 

Watertown 
Wellesley 


Vame of School 
Worchester Junior High* 


Chestnut Street Junior High 


1. Forest Park Junior 
High 

2. Henry Lord Junior 
High 

Butler 

Bartlett 


3. Pickering 

lL. Western 

5. Northeastern 

(Sent to Supt.) 
Highlands 

6. West Street 
Quincy Junior High 

7. Frank A. Day Junior 

High 

8. Shurtleff 

9. Crane 
Albert N. Parlin 
Lincoln 

10. North Junior High 


11. South Junior High 


West Junior High* 
Field 

12. Bird 

East 

Alice L. Phillips 


* Reply received too late to include in this report. 




















VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
Summary 
Sent Re plied 
29 ‘ 12 


Percent replied: 48% 

In selecting cities in the United States out- 
side of Massachusetts to which to send ques- 
tionnaires, two United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Pamphlets were consulted, City School 
Leaflet No. 12, Se pte mber 1923—Hebb: 
“Junior High Schools 
Population of 2500 and Over” and Bulletin 
No. 8, 1924—Hollis; “Visual Education De- 


partments in Educational Institutions,” 


in Cities Having a 


which 
contains a list of visual education depart- 


12 & 13. 


A questionnaire and a special letter were 


ments in cities, pp. 


sent to the superintendent of schools in each 
city of 100,000 population or over, in which 
Wherever a 


special department of visual education was 


a junior high school existed. 
found to exist, the questionnaire and letter 
were sent directly to the director instead of 
to the superintendent. 

An extra questionnaire was mailed directly 
to Brother Clayton B. Wise. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Principal of Empire Junior High School and 
National Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. 

In addition questionnaires and letters were 
sent to the following cities in which visual in- 
struction is being emphasized: Bridgeport, 
Conn., Reading, Pa., Seattle, Wash., Atlanta, 
Ga., Berkeley, Cal., Buffalo, N. Y., Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Montclair, N. J., and Hackensack, 
N. J. It was hoped that from these forty-two 
questionnaires the status of the use of visual 
outside of 

The fol- 
lowing comprises a list of questionnaires sent 
Numbers furnish a key 
to the tabulation in Table C. 


aids in the intermediate school 


Massachusetts would be obtained. 


and replies received. 


Schools 


(Hebb) 
1. Los Angeles 
2. Oakland 


San 


Having Junior High 
Than 100,000. 


Cities 


California 


Francisco 


of More 
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Colorado Denver 


District of Columbia Washington 


[llinois Chicago 


lowa Des Moines 
1. Sioux City 
Kansas Kansas City 


Baltimore 
Detroit 


5. Grand Rapids 


Maryland 
Michigan 


-~ 


Minnesota ». Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


St. Louis 


~ 


Missouri 


~~ 
ww 


Camden 
Newark 
Trenton 
New York 


Rochester 


New Jersey 


New York 
Syracuse 
Ohio 9. Cincinnati 
10 & 11. Cleveland 
(two sent) 
Columbus 
Toledo 
Pennsylvania 12. Philadelphia 
13. Pittsburg 
Scranton 
Salt Lake City 
Norfolk 
14. Richmond 


Milwaukee 


Utah 


Virginia 


Wisconsin 


(Additional Cities in Which Visual Education 
is Emphasized) 
15. Atlanta Ga. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
16. Bridgeport, Conn. 
17. Buffalo, N. Y. 
8. Hackensack, N. J. 
19. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montclair, N. J. 
20. Reading, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Summary 
Sent Replied 
12 24 


Percent replied: 57.1% 
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Milwaukee sent no questionnaire but stated 
that there are no junior high schools in Mil- 
waukee at the present time. Salt Lake City 
sent back the questionnaire with the statement 
that the necessary information was not at hand 
with which to answer. Superintendent Bryan 
of Camden, N. J. wrote, “It is not possible 
for us to participate in studies that are not 
under our own direction,” and Scranton, Pa., 
has not introduced visual instruction in the 
junior high school to any extent. Grand 
Rapids sent a personal letter stating what is 
being done there but did not underline the 
questionnaire. All other cities which replied 
filled in the questionnaire indicating the 
status of the use of visual aids in the inter- 
mediate school. 

The following is a summary of the answers. 
For the sake of clearness the same divisions, 
viz., Boston, Massachusetts outside of Boston, 
and the United States outside of Massachu- 
setts are retained. The writer realizes that 
there is great danger in generalizing and in 
drawing conclusions from a small number 
of cases and has striven to keep this in mind 
throughout. 

It is assumed that wall maps and globes are 
as common as text books and are in every 
classroom or available and used in each 
building so that no information was requested 
relative to them. 

The additional aids used were few and can 
all be classified easily under the above main 
headings with the exception of shadow pic- 
tures suggested by Mr. Egan of the Harvard- 
Frothingham district, Boston. As these are 
not largely used, no stress will be placed 
upon them here except to mention them in 
passing. 

The answer to e is taken as a whole and 
credit given for the use of maps if any of the 
various kinds are used. It would, however, 
furnish an interesting study to delve into the 
details of this question. Certain maps are 
better fitted than others for particular kinds 
of instruction. Similarly with part g—credit 


for clipped pictures is given for the question 
as a whole. 

Since part n is the only one in which there 
is a distinct leaving of the school building 
for instruction purposes, it is observed that 
in the answers on the whole there is a distinct 
leaning toward the museum. This may be 
due largely to convenience, assistance of the 
museum workers, the classification and or- 
ganization of material and other good reasons. 


Schools 
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VM Used most. 


_ Figure I 
Visual Aids Used in Boston Intermediate 
Schools and Classes 


LJ usea. 


There is nothing, however, which can take the 
place of the field trip and a combination of 
field trip and museum is excellent. Part n 
in the report is taken as a whole in the fol- 
lowing tables and graphs. 

It will be noted again that each school or 
locality reporting is numbered. These num- 
bers are retained for identification purposes 
and may be referred back in this paper to 


the respective classification if desired. 
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Used in Boston Intermediate 
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Used most. 


Table A 


Note: - 


It is noticeable that slides are used in every 
Boston school reporting and that they occupy 
a place of prominence above all other visual 
aids, thirteen out of a possible twenty empha- 
sizing them. The use of films and models is 
not widespread and no school emphasizes the 
latter probably because of their cost and awk- 
wardness to keep in systematic arrangement. 
Exhibits and clipped pictures are used a great 
the both 


towering above the seventy-five percentile 


deal among schools reporting 


mark. The indicated use of postcards and 
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photographs is an interesting thing. Many 
Boston teachers travel during the vacations 
and bring back photographs and postcards as 
mementos of their experiences. These many 
times find their way into classroom instruc- 
tion and furnish a valuable means of creat- 


Schools 
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Figure II 
Visual Aids Used in Massachusetts Junior 
High Schools Outside of Boston 


ing interest. Emphasis on maps and museum 


or field trips is slight. These, are two very 
valuable means of visual instruction and de- 
serve more encouragement. It may be said 
that school children in some sections of Boston 
do not have a chance to take such trips. This 
is true to a certain extent and just here the 
the 


however, when the teacher will undertake such 


need is probably greatest. Generally, 
a trip a way is easily found to put it through. 
More interest on the part of the teacher in 
such instruction will mean much to the pu- 
pils. With Boston’s wonderful park system 


and animals, museums, Arnold Arboretum, 
historical spots, industries, etc., it is a calam- 
ity not to have intermediate school pupils 
observe them under proper guidance in so 


Merely to take 


a field or museum trip for the trip is bad. 


far as related to their work. 


There should be a definite purpose in view 
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and that should be kept strictly in mind. 
With proper organization and purpose dis- 
ciplinary difficulties will disappear. 


Visual Aids Used in Massachusetts Junior 
High Schools Outside of Boston 


Pictures 
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Used most. 


Table B 


Note: * Used. 7 

In this graph we see more general use and 
emphasis of the visual aids than in Boston. 
Only five of the visual aids out of the four- 
teen listed are below the seventy-five per- 
centile mark whereas in the Boston graph 
only five are 75% or above. “Models” again 
is the low column both in use and emphasis. 
“Slides” is in the same prominent position 
among the visual aids as in the Boston graph 
and again occupies first place in emphasis. 
“Films” here occupy a more conspicuous 
position both in use and emphasis than in 
Boston as also do museum and field trips, 


clipped pictures, and exhibits. 


Visual Aids Used in Junior High Schools 
Outside of Massachusetts 
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Table C 

The general use of films is quite marked 
in schools outside of Massachusetts although 
the emphasis of them does not increase in 
proportion to their extended use. Less than 
25% of the schools reporting emphasize films. 
In this respect, Massachusetts except Boston, 
with 25% emphasis, is head of the schools 
There 


situation of too much emphasis especially 


reporting on this graph. may be a 
in the case of something comparatively new in 
a section. Perhaps the other parts of the 
country, especially the West and Middle West, 
realize from greater experience that films are 
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not the best means of visual instruction ex- 
cept where motion or the teaching of some 
particular skill is involved. Even Thomas 
Edison has modified his original viewpoint 
when he stated that movies. would replace 
text books in ten years, so that he is now 


The 


use of slides still holds first place as in the 


more in accord with the above findings. 


other graphs both in use and emphasis, in- 
dicating the superiority of the still picture 
among the schools reporting. It is interest- 
ing to note the lack of emphasis on black- 
board sketches and diagrams in this chart. 
This may indicate that teachers are placing 
more dependence upon mechanical and fur- 
nished aids than upon their own illustrations. 
The embryo of specialization in visual aid 
production is well represented here. Of 
course the best is none too good but many 
times an illustration by the teacher is far 
more effective and carries with it a more last- 
ing impression when the need of the pupil 
can be satisfied on the spur of the moment 
by a simple drawing on the blackboard. More 
skill of the teacher should be developed in 
this direction. 

A glance at the three graphs as a whole 
interesting observations and 


reveals other 


comparisons. In the first place, with the ex- 
ception of slides, we are not making full use 
of our visual aids. Although slides are re- 
ported used in every school, I doubt very 
much, from my experience, if slides even are 
used as much as they could be to the best 
advantage. 

Secondly, it is safe to say because it is a 
clear fact that there is no uniformity of pra 
tice in the use of visual aids except in the 
case of slides. This would indicate the ne- 
cessity for more scientific evaluation of the 
various aids as a means of greater school 
efficiency through their use. Relationships 
in use throughout the graphs should be more 
uniform. The trouble at the present time is 


that few know what is best to use under given 


conditions and therefore there is a tendency t 
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orasp as a drowning man at a straw, at the 
first thing that may be at hand without weigh- 


ing its value. Emphasis frequently is placed 
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Figure III 
Aids Used in Junior High Schools 
Outside of Massachusetts 


Visual 


on the use of the aid available whether it is 


the best or not. This is better than no visual 
aid at all, but for the good of the children we 
should insist upon the use of the best, and 
our teachers should be familiarized with vis- 
ual aids accordingly. This, however, can be 
after the the 


visual aids are determined scientifically. Free- 


done only values of various 


man of the University of Chicago has already 


made a beginning in this direction. There 


should be 


community. 


more evaluation work in every 

Thirdly, the moving picture, as some would 
have us think, is by no means the central 
figure in the intermediate school visual field. 
This may be because of its comparative new- 


ness as compared with the other visual aids 
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in the class room, difficulties or lack of inter- 
est in understanding its operation, its present 
high cost, or failure of this motion type of 
visual instruction to be as efficacious as other 
aids in achieving the results desired. I am 
inclined to believe that whenever motion is 
involved or the teaching of some special skill 
is the objective, the motion picture is the best 
aid to use. Such a thing as the working of 
engine combustion can be most effectively 
taught by means of the animated diagram 
film. No other visual aid is as useful or 
efficient for this purpose. During the late 
war the operation of machine guns was ef- 
fectively taught to many Georgia “crackers” 
who could not even tell their own names or 
Here a skill 


motion picture gave the information in much 


state. was involved and the 
quicker time than it would have been possible 
to give in any other way. The language of 
Safety 


instruction, in which one of the aims is to 


pictures is understood by everybody. 


train the boys and girls of the intermediate 
school to respond to particular situations in 
the safe way, can probably best be taught 
by placing like situations before them through 
the use of the moving picture. 

Boston ranks below the others in the use 
of films but is waking up and equipping more 
intermediate schools with moving picture 
projectors. 

Moving pictures are not, however, so well 
adapted to instruction whenever the pupil 
needs to see the picture longer or whenever we 
wish to make sure the pupil gets the ideas. 
With the still picture it is possible to question 
the class and make sure that the correct im- 
pression has been received, whereas in many 
moving pictures we cannot even talk while the 
picture is going on. The motion picture is 
largely dependent upon its sub-titles, which 
are oftentimes very sketchy and tend to dis- 
It is 
quite possible, then, that the motion picture 


tract the mind from the main ideas. 


has a definite field among the visual aids 
and this may account in large measure for 
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its lack of central position as reported in the 
graphs. 

Fourthly, the use of slides is predominant 
in all the schools reporting. This is prob- 
ably due largely to the fact that slides can 
be organized and classified easily so that the 
teacher can get what is wanted without great 
exertion and on short notice. 

The following represents a combined sum- 
mary of the visual aids, used and used most, 
arranged in order of value. The position 
which Boston occupies in relation to the group 
is indicated. 

Average Percent Standing of Visual Aids Used 
in Intermediate Schools 
(Arranged in order of value and based on graphs) 


% Used in 


Rank Visual Aid Av. % Used Boston 
* 1. Slides 100 100 
2. Exhibits 88.3 85 
3. Clipped pictures 82.1 80 
1. Maps 76.1 735 
Postcards 76.1 75 
5. Museum & field trips 75.4 60 
6. Stereographs 73.3 65 
7. Photographs 72.8 70 
8. Films 69.4 35 
* 9. Blackboard sketches 61.6 70 
*10. Wall pictures 58.9 60 
*11. Diagrams 57.8 60 
12. Industrial charts 56.1 55 
13. Models 13.8 35 


Average Percent Standing of Visual Aids 


Used Most in Intermediate Schools 

% Used 

Av.% Used Mostin 

Rank Visual Aid Most Boston 
* 1. Slides 61.1 65 
=. Clipped pictures 20.1 20 
3. Exhibits 21.6 20 
1. Stereographs 20.5 20 
5. Films 16.6 10 
6. Wall pictures 13.3 10 
* 7. Photographs 11.1 15 
* 8. Postcards 9.4 15 
9. Maps 8.9 5 
Museum & Field trips 8.9 5 
*10. Blackboard sketches 7.8 15 
Industrial charts 7.8 5 
*11. Diagrams 6.1 10 
12. Models 1.6 0 

x* Pp 


Joston is at the average or above the 
those starred. 


average in 
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How to Use Stereographs and Lantern Slides 


GeorceE E. HAMILTON 


O MORE significant 


ever occured in the development of 


movement has 

education than the modern effort to 
make educational procedures meaningful to 
children. Enormous sums of money have been 
spent on the education of the American youth 
during the past fifty years. No one contends 
that these expenditures ‘have been wasted. 
Many educators do maintain, however, that 
we have not gotten from these expenditures, 
returns duly proportionate to the outlay. 
Children have been put through courses of 
training in uninteresting abstractions of truths 
that were really in themselves self-evident and 
full of interest. 
driven to the solving of dull riddles about 
Students have 


waded laboriously through the long tedious 


Reluctant minds have been 


the most thrilling facts of life. 


study hours and dozed through dull lectures. 
Finally after a certain number of credits had 
been obtained the pupils have gladly left 
school for the real world where things have 
meanings, and where their education in the 


things of life really began. 


Modern Educational Procedure Stresses the 
Use of Illustrative Material!s 

Modern psychologists properly ask, “Why 
can’t educational procedures deal with ac 
tualities and with interests that the child can 
understand and that will make his work have 
like the 
activities that he will engage in, in his later 
life?” The 


kindergarten, the teaching of applied arts, 


meaning for him, just interesting 


experimental laboratory, the 
and all phases of vocational training have 
come into education in answer to this question. 
The 


most part merely an application of laboratory 


use of visual aids. which is for the 
technique and methods to the teaching of so- 
cial studies, is a long step in the direction of 
making the study of many otherwise abstract 


subjects real and meaningful. 


Visual Aids Do Not Displace the Text-Book 

Books and so-called oral instruction do not 
supply experiences. They can be of inter- 
est and value only when their subject matter 
is related to some experience that the reader 
has had. Comprehension in reading is ab- 
solutely dependent upon the reader being able 
to visualize quickly and clearly the fact that 
the book is telling him. When a pupil reads, 
any one of the following three situations may 
occur: (1) The pupil may visualize a clear 
and correct mental picture of the thing he 
is reading about; (2) He may visualize an 
incorrect o1 inadequate picture of it; or (3) 
The 


stereograph and duplicate slide compensate 


He may visualize no picture at all. 


for the lack of those experiences necessary for 
the pupil to visualize correct and complete 
pictures of the situation detailed in the writ- 
ten or spoken thought. In short, these mate- 
rials will make the pupil’s reading both rapid 
and effective. Stereographs, lantern slides, 
or any other visual aid will never displace in 
any degree the use of textbooks. In so far as 
they stimulate rapid and comprehensive read- 
ing and study they will make necessary the 
use of more textbooks. This is a development 
that will be understood and desired by every 
thoughtful educator. 

There is then, a very close relationship be- 
tween the use of stereographs and lantern 
slides and the effective reading of the textbook. 
This relationship is self-evident in the pupil’s 


Vis- 


ual aids should be used only in connection 


use of language whether oral or written. 


with what are considered worthwhile ends that 
would otherwise be attempted through reading 
or through some form of self-expression. The 
use of visual aids only intensifies and clari- 
fies procedures already common in all schools. 
They bring definite and stimulating visual 
information to vitalize vague thoughts about 


subject matter presented in language form, to 
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develop embryonic notions into full-grown 
knowledge and to rejuvenate half-hearted at- 
titudes towards the book, the teacher and 
the whole school procedure, even perhaps, 
to turn the child absolutely from a dislike of 
the school to an appreciation and a love of 
it. 

The Teacher Who Will Use Successfully 

Visual Aids 

The modern teacher who understands the 
tendencies towards stressing realities and 
meanings in modern education will find suc- 
cessful ways to use stereographs and lantern 
She will not find that they are “hard 
“take lots of time.” 


slides. 
to use” nor that they 
She will appreciate the fact that the increased 
interest of her pupils and the developed hab- 
its of dealing only with effective conceptions 
of subject matter are solving many of her 
problems of dullness and backwardness and 
stimulating the progress of the most of her 
class. She will understand that she is saving 
time and that she is saving boys and girls. 
She will know that she has moved from a 
world of vague and uninteresting dictums 
about the facts of life into a world where the 
facts of life are lived, enjoyed and discussed 
as a natural part of the day’s work. 

The Place of Stereographs in the School 

The stereograph gives a conception of real- 
ity that is not given by any other picture. 
The third dimension gives actuality of form 
Its impres- 
feels 


that he is a part of the pictured situation. 


and a strong feeling of intimacy. 


sion on the pupil is tremendous. He 


It lends itself particularly to individualized 
work. Only one pupil can see it at a time. 
To the keen teacher and supervisor this is 
not a handicap but an asset. It makes neces- 
sary an emphasis of the individual aspects 
of education that have been so much neglected. 
Each pupil sees his own relationship to the 
pictured situation and brings to the class dis- 
cussion his own thoughts on the subject. 
Through vivid presentations we are here cul- 
tivating original thought, favorable attitudes 
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and habits of active participation. No com. 
monly practiced visual activity of the school 
can compare with that of a pupil closed off 
from the rest of the world by the hood of the 
stereoscope lost in the contemplation of the 
realities of the stereograph. 

These realities, of course, must deal with 
the subject matter of the lesson at hand. The 
stereograph is most effectively used as a part 
of the study period in which definite problems 
are assigned. If the geography class for ex- 
ample, is engaged in the study of anthracite 
coal mining, a number of views can easily be 
obtained that help give a concrete basis for 
class work. This is the one important purpose 
to build backgrounds of 
that will 


of the stereograph 
definite conceptions and _ interest 
make study effective. 
Only One or a Few Stereographs Should 
Be Used at a Time 
The stereograph furnishes intensive ideas. 
Its great values are its vividness and impres- 
The child 


yressions of acquaintanceship with the situa- 
I | | 


sions of reality. strong im 


gets 
tion he sees in the stereograph. Everybody 
remembers scenes depicted in stereographs he 
saw long ago. These facts are at the bottom 
of the educational urge to make a larger use 
of stereographs in education. At the same 
time, a careful analysis of these possibilities 
makes reasonable the suggestion that only a 
few stereographs, rarely more than one or 
two should be presented at a time. In this 
way vivid impressions will not submerge each 
other and the whole activity become confused. 
nor will the child get only the superficial and 
fleeting 


reactions to educational motion pictures. To 


ideas that so often characterize his 


the stereograph can well be delegated in edu- 
cational procedures the responsibility of con- 
veying one definite and vivid impression at 
a time. 
How Can the Stereograph Be Used Best in 
the Class that has a Definite Time 
Assigned for Study? 


Let us suppose that a half hour is set aside 
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for the study of the geography lesson. The 
class is studying about Japan. Certain ref- 
erences have been assigned for reading in con- 
nection with problems raised in a previous 
The 


certain two stereographs would be helpful 


class period. teacher has decided a 
A pupil may be assigned to get these two 
After inspect- 


ing them briefly and confirming her opinion 


stereographs from the cabinet. 


that they will be helpful the teacher puts them 
in stereoscopes and lets them pass around 
the room from hand to hand in some prede- 
a matter of day-by- 


termined order. This is 


day practice and routine. While two pupils 
are looking at these views the rest of the pupils 
are going on with their reading and study. 
Each member of the class in his turn inspects 
these two stereographs which contribute great- 
ly not only to his actual information on the 
subject but especially to his attitude toward 
it. Each pupil spends less than one minute 
looking at both the views, one half a minute 
to each view. This will permit 60 pupils to 
see each view during a 30 minute study peri- 
od. This is a greater number of pupils than 
deal 


The class as a 


the average teacher has to with in a 
study or recitation period. 
whole hasn’t changed its normal procedure at 


all. And vet the whole 


marvelously 


activity has been 


vitalized by the real visual con- 
tacts each individual has had with the subject 
matter in question 

This procedure can be varied as local con- 
ditions require. Some teachers prefer to have 
the views placed on a reference table and used 
by each pupil in turn as opportunity permits 
The use of 
fined to 
definitely. It is 


the stereoge: iph need not be con 


the study period in which it functions 
difficult. however. to devise 
a simpler and more convenient, more effective 
method to use than the one described above. 


How Can the Stereograph Be Used in the 
Platoon School or in the Departmental 
School Where There is No Definitely 

Assigned Study Period 


Che 


stereogt ipn n be ISe¢ in the li 


brary by individuals just as any other refer- 
ence material is used. The views may be 
included in the lesson assignment or the pupil 
may be encouraged to look up his own refer- 
ences. 

The individual use of the stereograph is 
most valuable always when followed by the 
croup use of the lantern slide in class. A most 
effective use of stereographs is to assign to 
individuals definite stereographs to make a 
study of, with a view to reporting with the 
aid of the duplicate lantern slide during the 
class period. Let us suppose that a study of 
cotton has been undertaken by the class. John 
and William are told to use a certain stereo- 
graph and to be prepared to report and show 
the corresponding slide at tomorrow’s session. 
Mary and Betty are to report on another ster- 
eograph and so on. Here again the stereo- 
graph affords vivid and strong backgrounds 
interest and attitude toward the 


for a real 


subject and an appreciation of its realness 


and of its significance. 


What 


Just as the stereograph is fundamentally an 


About Lantern Slides? 

individualized type of equipment, vivid and 
full of meaning for the individuals who see 
it, so the lantern slide is adapted especially 
to group activity. Individual study should 
not proceed while lantern slides are being 
used. We are now in a socialized activity. 
Here is where one gets the pupil’s reaction to 
complete preparation strengthened by the use 


of the duplicate stereographs. 


The Lantern Slide in the Review Recitation 
Where stereographs are used from day to 
day there is no use of the lantern slides that 
can compare with the review recitation. A 
record has been kept of the stereographs that 
have been used, let us say, on iron and steel. 
Now we get the duplicate lantern slides to 
review and summarize the stereographs which 
have given the pupils their impression of real- 
ness and clearness, and that have furnished 


such vivid conceptions of the pictured situa- 
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tion that will accentuate the pictorial values 


of the projected lantern slide. Pictures of 


scenes with which we are familiar always 


mean more to us. We put perspective and 


understanding into pictures of our sum- 


mer home, and into the pictures of places 
that we have visited in far-away lands. 
Our familiarity with the real places makes 
the pictures mean more to us than they mean 
to our friends. The boy or girl, standing 
at the projected lantern slide with pointer 


n hand, who has studied the stereograph is 


in somewhat the same situation. He sees with 
the eyes of interest and understanding that 
bring from him spontaneous self-expression 
and inspire class discussion unparalleled in 
any other situation. 

The Platoon Sckool Affords an Excellent 
Opportunity for the Use of the Lantern 
Reference has already been made to the 

auditorium use of the lantern in the platoon 
teachers find lantern 


school. Auditorium 


slide periods full of interest. These periods 
may follow the use of the stereographs in the 
day by day work of the home room or may 
be prepared for by special stereograph study 
assignments. In fact, there are some advan- 
tages in assigning a particular picture to each 
pupil who is to speak. He comes to the plat- 
form with inside information, so to speak, 
on his subject. He then becomes a bona-fide 
public speaker delivering information to his 
listeners. He is in the same situation as you 
or I would want to be if we were to make an 
address, be it short or long. We want to know 
How different this 


is from the situation of the pupil in the tra- 


more than our audience. 


ditional recitation who is merely repeating 
formulae and statements which every other 
pupil in the room is supposed to know as well 
as he knows and of which the ever viligant 
teacher constantly makes records and uses in 
determining his fitness for promotion. 

The stereograph will give the pupil an un- 
usual knowledge of the subject at hand. A 


good report or speech, which we might better 


call it, will follow as naturally as good 
speeches nearly aways come from a speaker 
who is conscious that he knows his subject 
better than does his audience. Here is one 
situation where the use of stereographs and 
lantern slides may help make the school more 
like life. 


vides a wholesome training for the normal 


It contributes in a way which pro- 


activities of real life in which persons con. 
tribute to group conversation from their ex- 
perience and information instead of proceed- 
ing like a third degree examination of a sus- 


pect. 


Not Too Many Lantern Slides Should Be 
Used in a Lesson 

Here again a word of warning seems to be 
necessary. Some teachers try to use so many 
lantern slides in a period that the real value 
lost. 
show pictures. Full and free discussion should 
The 


picture is not shown merely as an end in itself, 


of their use is Such teachers merely 


accompany the showing of each picture. 


but for the thought and expression that it 
can provoke. Here again it is the matter of 
using pictures as a functional part of a normal 
class procedure with definite objectives in view 
rather than as a superimposed, ambiguous 
semi-entertaining, extra-curricular activity. 
The stereographic preparation will so enrich 
the discussion of each lantern slide that fewer 
slides can be covered in a period than would 


otherwise be the case. 
Socialized 


Slide and the 


Recitation 


The Lantern 

Concreteness dispels guessing and _ ineffec- 
tiveness in self-expression. The projected 
lantern slide affords the class a concrete basis 
for class discussion. The previous use of 
the duplicate stereograph intensifies values 
and strengthens attitudes. Here is an ideal 
situation for a perfectly natural socialized 
recitation. George discusses briefly a slide 
showing “A Modern Pennsylvania Road.” He 
may discuss both the actual content of the 


picture and its relationship to the larger prob- 
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lem of the class discussion. He invites criti- 
cism and questions on his presentation which 
he endeavors to answer. He may then invite 
the presentation of additional facts. Several 
members of the class contribute each some 
original notion or thought on the subject. 
Thus the class clears up co-operatively, incom- 
plete and inaccurate notions. The lantern slide 
lesson thus becomes a real learning situation. 
Free discussion follows without any of the 
usual artificial stimuli so often resorted to 
and the teacher may retire to one corner of 
the classroom and contemplate with delight 
the learning process in actual development 


in a genuine socialized situation. 


The Combination Use of Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides Will Pay Big Returns 
The methods detailed above all presuppose 

the combined use of slides and stereographs. 

No other use should be considered. Stereo- 


graphs are a wonderful aid to study and give 


the individual pupil an unusual conception of 


But 
these vivid individual impressions and defi- 


the subject matter under investigation. 


nite conceptions become infinitely more valu- 
able when they are expressed in spoken lan- 
It is thus 
The du- 


plicate lantern slide is by all odds the best 


gauge and discussed by a group. 


that facts and principles are fixed. 


means of clinching fully the impressions and 
of bringing out the implications of the knowl. 
edge gotten by the individual from the stereo- 
graph. 

If lantern slides alone are used the burden 


of the discussion and recitation rests upon the 


The 


teacher. In fact, there are a few teachers 


who seem to court this sort of a situation 
in which they do the major part of the reci- 
tation. Such teachers don’t seem to care 
whether or not the pupils have adequate prep- 
But the 


teacher who wants her class work to develop 


aration for the lantern slide lesson. 


naturally and without artificiality into a so- 
cialized activity, who is always delighted when 
a pupil stands up and tells his own thoughts 
in his own language, who counts originality 
and spontaneity of expression as prize material 
for the development of correct habits of 
speech and the use of language, knows that 
there is nothing which contributes so richly 
to class work and group discussion as prelim- 
inary access of the individuals in the class to 
the duplicate stereographs of the lantern slides 
that are to be used. 

In carrying out a program of visual in- 
struction, it’s the old adage over again, “Noth- 
ing is worth doing if it is not done well.” 
slides and stereo- 
Cer- 


tain fundamentals, being vividly presented, 


combination use of 


graphs furnishes an intensive program. 


both from an individual and from a socialized 
Vivid con- 
It is 


a program that is in line with the best edu- 


point of view, are emphasized. 


ceptions and understandings are fixed. 


cational thought and the reaction away from 
the too high valuation of superficial informa- 
tion and towards developing habits of 
thoroughness, definiteness and honesty. It 
will help make the school what it ought to be 

not so much a training for life as a training 


in life. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by Marion F. LANPHIER 


THe Nation (September 15th)—A_ con- 


tribution to the widespread discussion of the 


Prince Po- 


temkin, which at the same time gives a com- 


Russian film, Armored Cruiser. 
prehensive idea of the content of the film, 


is made by Ernestine Evans in the Drama 


The film was re- 
cently exhibited by the Film Arts Guild and 


the Russian 


column of this periodical. 


organization, Sovkino, in a 


private showing to three hundred invited 


cuests. 


Miss Evans writes: 
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Max Reinhardt and Douglas Fairbanks 
unite in saying that it is great art, the best 
motion picture either has ever seen. Al- 
ready it has had, as well, a tremendous com- 
mercial success in Germany despite defeats 
in certain German cities by political censor- 
ship. Will Hays, who seems never to forget 
that the average mental age of the American 
public is fourteen years, and is so very care- 
ful lest the movies help mature us, was not 
present on Tuesday. There is no final word 
therefore as to whether the picture is to 
become a legend among the cognoscenti, or 
be the sensation of the movies this year. 


In making the picture Director Eisenstein 
used members of the Moscow Art Theater 
and hundreds of non-professional actors 
from the Proletcult (Organization for Pro- 
letarian Culture.) The story, based on the 
official report in the Admiralty files of the 
Czar, and on the recollections of eye-wit- 
nesses and participants, describes the revolt 
of the sailors of the armored cruiser “Po- 
temkin” of the Black Sea fleet outside the 
harbor of Odessa during the 1905 Revolu- 
tion, the demonstrations of the common 
people at the tent-bier of the sailor who led 
it, the attack on the mourners and revolution- 
ists by the Cossacks, and finally the escape 
of the cruiser “Potemkin” with the connivance 
of comrades on the other cruisers of the fleet 
to the Rumanian port of Constanza. Here is 
epic material, full of pity, terror, and truth. 

Someone muttered in the audience “This is 
only news-reel.” There could be no higher 
praise for the reality conveyed. So it was, 
indicating at last in which direction the art 
of the movies is to lie, if the screen is to be 
something more than a vehicle for exploiting 
the personalities of stars and a distractor of 
the public gaze from public and private con- 
flicts. There was no star in the picture, un- 
less perhaps the cruiser itself, or the sailors, 
or the masses of Odessa. Certainly not the 
sailor who rose to give command and who 
died in the fighting. The eyes of the audi- 
ence beheld, sensed, understood all that 
happened on those significant three days. 
Captions were few and simple, muted down, 
whispered directions to those who have for- 
gotten history. The continuity halts nowhere 
for explanations. The eye but followed as the 
ear might hearken to a tune. 

This was more than news-reel. The 
camera, like some holy invisible, watched 


and recorded. Of all this population that Di- 
rector Eisenstein commanded, not one linger- 
ed before the camera. Life was the thing— 
masses of men, sweating at the furnaces, at 
mess, fighting; faces, arms, legs, engines, ther- 
mometers, the big guns with nostrils scenting 
danger, the restless flow of the common 
people of Odessa across the narrow file of 
the breakwater to where the dead sailor lay 
in common state; the faces of the mourners, 
the student and revolutionist exhorters; the 
crowd in panic—things like these have never 
been seen so well in life or theater before. 
Nor has machinery, monster and servant in 
the modern world, been so emotionally com- 
prehended, or the relations between those 
who physically manipulate it and those who 
own it been so dramatized. 

The audience was divided between those 
who were nervous and puzzled by the social 
conflict which was the theme of the film, and 
those who were deeply moved not only by the 
revolutionary theme but by the revolution 
in movie technique bringing in its wake a 
vision of the new developments in the one art 
the machine age can call its own. Whether 
the public sees this picture or not, it will be- 
fore long experience the influence of the new 
technique, the use of masses, the feeling for 
motion and machinery, a new swiftness and 
naturalness. 


*“Mo- 


an editorial, 


Cuicaco TripuneE (October 3rd) 
tion Pictures and World Peace,” 
comments as follows: 


In Paris the International Motion Picture 
congress has adopted a resolution urging pro- 
ducers to abstain from making films “suscep- 
tible of engendering hatred between nations.” 
If they choose to act within the spirit of the 
resolution, producers can exercise a_ real 
force for peace. 

It is said that lack of intercommunication, 
in former days, led to misunderstandings and 
wars. It is now being found that there are 
also draw-backs to facility of communication. 
Mr. Kipling, for example, publishes a poem 
in which he makes a few unkind remarks a- 
bout the United States. The poem is cabled, 
broadcast throughout the United States, and 
an immediate resentment appears. 

What is true of the written word is even 
more true of pictured action. The feeling a 
poem caused in America is matched by the 
feeling “The Big Parade” caused in England. 
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And presumably the film evoked a not wholly 
pleased reaction in Germany. 

The motion picture is one of the most po- 
tent artificial means of exciting human emo- 
tions. Added to this power is the fact that 
it is capable of multiple production; it 
reaches every corner of the world; its appeal 
is as universal as its price of admission is 
comparatively cheap. Few books except the 
very best sellers can hope to provoke any 
emotional response from more than a few 
thousand; the emotional response to one mo- 
tion picture is measured by the millions. 


Thus it is that films of international war- 
fare or depicting the people of other nations 
as inferior, brutal, or undesirable may work 
real discord. Producers need not be called on 
to limit their plays to safe sugary themes, 
but they should keep in mind the ideal of the 
resolution passed by the international con- 
gress, realize their responsibility as possible 
fomenters of international ill feeling, and 
eliminate unnecessarily provocative material 
from their pictures. 


Asta (September)—‘“The Light of Asia” 
by Himansu Rai, is an account of the filming 
of Buddha’s early life. 
that while he was still a student of law in the 
Middle Temple in the University of London, 


Mr. Rai explains 


he became aware of the serious decadence in 
Although to 
desert the study of the law, his heritage as 


dramatic traditions in India. 
the oldest son of the family, was a disgrace, 
Mr. Rai’s ardor grew as his salary decreased. 
He played many roles and, in time, organized 
some twenty dramatic societies throughout 
India. After close study and extensive ex- 
perience in Europe, he came back to organize 
a professional group, drawing recruits from 
Such a task met with 


many obstacles, for the recruits were high- 


these earlier societies. 


caste individuals, meshed in endless traditions, 
customs, and prohibitive commands of par- 
ental authority. The article reviews the slow 
progress against these obstacles, the courage 
entailed, and the ultimate successes. An in- 
vitation to play in Egypt and France brought 
home to Mr. Rai’s company the difficulty of 


language problems. 


“It was then that I recognized the value 
of the cinema as a medium for dramatic ex- 
pression, since the problem of language is 
entirely eliminated on the screen.” Niranjan 
Pal, the writer son of a Calcutta journalist, 
and the author of the first play produced by 
the company, gave Mr. Rai enthusiastic sup- 
port. He knew much of the requirements of 
the film from his ten years’ residence in Eng- 
land, and had written some twenty scenarios 
which had been produced in England. Mr. 
Rai then says, “It was natural that, in casting 
around for a suitable story with a historical 
setting, a story that would reflect the India 
long since gone by, we should choose the 
early life of Gotama Buddha.” The article 
proceeds with the difficulties involved, in ob- 
taining financial support, finding suitable and 
accurate background, and selecting the cast, 
the title role of which Mr. Rai finally played. 
For those who believe in the cinema as a 
future rationalizing agent between nations 
and within nations, Mr. Rai’s account of this 
Indian filming of a sacred subject is indeed 


an encouraging array of facts. 


Tue Literary Dicest (September 11th)— 
Comment upon the death of Rudolph Valen- 
tino has been withheld in THe EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN, partly by design. A November per- 
spective gives an objectivity to such comment 
that might or might not be present in the 
first reactions to an episode that gathered force 
after its actual happening. All magazines, 
dealing directly with film interests, fan and 
commercial alike, have commented in varying 
It is 


significant that some scraps of real lyric writ- 


keys with varying accuracy and worth. 


ing and honest-to-goodness poetry have been 
the result of the Italian boy’s death. Witness 
Margaret Sangster’s In Memoriam in that 
jazzy and popular fan publication Photoplay. 
Whatever may be said or felt about the man, 
himself, surely the man, through the camera’s 
eye taught us a precious lesson; Miss Sangster 


catches it for us: 
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“His feet had carried him so very swiftly, 
Into the lands of wonder and romance; 
And yet, although they travelled far, they 

never 
Forgot to dance.” 

And again she voices that precious gift in 

her second quatrain; 

“Yet fame had never taken from his spirit, 

The gift of mirth.” 

And so, whatever one might question of 
the personal issues at hand, no fair-minded 
observer of Valentino’s pictures, poor and 
effective alike, could but sense the sparkle of 
fun that emanated from him. A psychologist 
might not be far away from a truer solution 
of the actor’s hold upon his public, if he dis- 
regarded the sensuous and romantic appeal, 
and stated that the power to laugh, the sense 
of humor, creeping through the Italian’s char- 
acterizations, was, after all, the secret of his 
attraction. 

But, all this may be dismissed by a good 
many serious-minded souls as pathetically tri- 
vial stuff to occupy space in this department. 
Poetry and humor. Psh! 

Let us suggest, then, that such readers turn 
their eyes to the more weighted comments of 
the more conservative press, not only of Italy 
and America, but of cautious Britain and in- 
telligent France. The Digest quotes at length, 
taking as the thread, to unify its comment, 
the objection of many to the overwhelming 
notice given Valentino as compared with that 
granted to Dr. Eliot. Excerpts appear here 
that speak for themselves; they are chosen 
because the editor of this department agrees 
with them and feels that an educational maga- 
zine should offer its support, followed by some 
comment therefrom, to the forming of opin- 
ion in this case. 

A startling contrast in the fame men ac- 
quire in their lifetime is shown in the death 
occurring within twenty-four hours of Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot of Harvard and Rudolph 
Valentino, the hero of the screen. Spread 
across the front page of New York evening 
papers was the announcement of the death of 


the screen idol, and somewhere buried in their 
folds one read of Dr. Eliot. Newspapers bid 
first for the attention of the greatest number, 
and there was no question about the actor’s 
predominance. Also the death of youth brings 
a sting that can not be associated with age. 
Romance, says an anonymous writer to the 
New York World, “is the only thing really 
worth big headlines, and Rudolph Valentino 
spelt romance.” It is not America alone that 
has felt the loss of Valentino. English and 
French papers have devoted only a little less 
space to accounts of him. 


Heywood Broun says in his column: 

“Dr. Eliot is likely to be 
among the great men of his day, while the 
fame of Valentino was a passing thing. And 
these readers seem to feel that the measure of 
space represents the editor’s estimate of the 
comparative importance of the two men. 
This, of course, is fallacious. None of the 
metropolitan editors has risked a guess as to 
the verdict of posterity. 


remembered 


“T rather think that some of the reports have 
been too severe in judging the motives of the 
crowd. I saw the long lines at a distance in 
the dripping rain, and it is my belief that if 
it had been possible for a reporter to look into 
the hearts of all who waited there he would 
have found in many who trudged the slow 
march through the doors a profound emotion. 
Valentino had become that priceless thing— 
a symbol. It was not so much a motion-pic- 
ture actor who lay dead as Pan or Apollo 
whom they are to bury from Campbell’s 
funeral parlors. He was to the thousands 
the romance which they never knew. He was 
Prince Charming and came from the other 
side of the moon. For those who have no 
access to music Valentino was the violins of 
“Tannhauser.. And many who have never 
read Shelley had seen “The Sheik.’ 


“And if a symbol of romance in the lives 
of many millions fades, 


that is a not un- 
dignified matter of newspaper interest. Dr. 
Eliot was also a symbol, to be sure. He typi: 


fied high thought and the sharp edge of in- 
tellect. Such things are more enduring. Ro- 
mance is of faster flight. It is a long sleep 
to which Valentino has gone, and very soon 
the thousands will have another symbol to 
take his place. It seems to me a little cruel 
to deny to the dead actor his last full measure 
of press clippings. 
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The London Evening Standard remarks that 
“the touch of scornful patronage with which 
superior people refer to idols like Valentino 
is understandable, but philosophically un- 
justified,” and The Daily Express declares 
that he was “‘a great artist who mastered more 
than any of his contemporaries the genius 
that lies in simplicity and restraint.” Match- 
ing this is much comment on this side, not- 
ably that in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“A man who has given his life to the work 
of diverting and recreating the many has not 
lived uselessly. Rudolph Valentino, whose 
sudden and untimely death has dismayed 
thousands in all ranks and walks of American 
life, brought much happiness to us from be- 
yond the Atlantic. He came a very 
man with no definite purpose, and he found 
his work waiting for him. His career has 
been as romantic as that of any hero he has 
depicted.” 


young 


On top of this varied comment comes the 
acutely sensitive Mr. Mencken, with his eff- 
devastating life 


ciently appraisement of 


values: 


The pedagogue, however, is not my theme; 
what I presume to argue today is that the re- 
wards that men get in this werld, taking aver- 
ages, run with their merit and value as mem- 
bers of society, and that those who are badly 
paid are usually paid very justly. 

Of late it was mouthed very affectingly 
by homilists at the bier of the deceased Valen- 
tino. It was, it appeared, a disgrace to hu- 
manity that Valentino got such vast rewards, 
and so many pious and laborious men such 
small ones. His daily income was fifty times 
that of a bishop, a hundred times that of a 
pedagogue, and perhaps a thousand times that 
of a poet. And what did he do to earn it? 
He postured absurdly in nonsensical movies. 
He filled hundreds of thousands of 
morons with gaudy and often salacious 
dreams. He destroyed throughout America, 
and even throughout the world, the respect 
that should go to dull and industrious men, 
painfully earning livings for their families. 


female 


With all due respect, bosh! Valentino was 
actually one of the most useful men who ever 
lived in the federal union, and deserved every 
cent he took in. Into the life of a sordid. 
unimaginative and machine bound people he 
brought a breath of romance. Thousands of 
poor girls doomed to marry book-keepers, 


garage keepers, and Kiwahians got out of 
his pulchritude a precious and lasting thrill. 
He lifted their eyes above the carpet sweeper 
and the slop pail. He made them, for a brief 
space, gloriously, royally, and even a bit sin- 
fully happy. What bishop has ever done 
more for them, or at a lower rate per capita? 
And what pedagogue? And what poet? 

The world has always rewarded its ro- 
mance makers richly, and with sound reason. 
They are extremely valuable men. They take 
away the sting of life and make it expansive 
and charming. They make the forlorn bri- 
gades of God’s images forget the miseries that 
issue out of hard work, mounting debts, dis- 
integrating kidneys and the fear of hell. And 
their value, socially, obviously runs in direct 
proportion to the number of people they can 
reach and tickle. 


The editor of 
this department might make one further sug- 


So much for others’ ideas. 


gestion about the meaning of Valentino’s short 
experience in the screen world. First, he was 
an artist, not in the making, but made. No 
one can watch the finished performance of 
his Julio, the subtle and exquisite bits that 
appear in even the Skeik pictures, particular- 
ly his last portrayal of the old Sheik, and not 
grant the assertion. And I have not mentioned 
another significant and little known produc- 
tion under Mr. Ingram’s direction, The Con- 
quering Power. As the young Frenchman, he 
played not only a finished role, but a sensi- 
tive one in relation to his fellow cast members. 
Even an Ingram could not have kept to the 
background an actor who demanded the spot- 
light for himself. If Valentino’s head were 


ever turned by his successful Julio, he did 
not vent the turning upon those with whom 
he played. He was a gentleman with an 
honest and proportionate view of his place 
in a production. If all these tributes are 
true, how, then, did this actor fall into dis- 


repute ¢ 


There is the gist of the thing. Valentino, 


like every actor (or actress) was, to large 


extent, the victim of those absurd ruling 


forces of the studios. He “looked” a certain 
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type to those minds and such type he must 
play or none. 

And so, it is more or less immaterial as to 
whether or not the young Italian deserved 
the sudden interest, evinced by all types 
of minds; his death came, sadly, at a time 
when he was extricating himself from the 
ruin of this blind and illiterate domination 
with some hope of presenting himself in 
thoughtful work in mediocre productions un- 
til he could establish better opportunities for 
himself. world 
would only look beyond its own immediate 
goals to the dramatic film field, it would see 


If the educational screen 


that the problems there are but the reverse 
side of the coin of its own interests. 


It must be from such a world that progress 
in the cinema as an art must come, for it is 
in that world that the golden coin motive 
gives precedence to sincere and thinking pur- 
poses. Let educational readers take the big- 
gest lesson of Valentino’s life to heart and 
look into this matter of the ways and means 
of giving talented individuals a chance to try 
out their ambitions in unhampered and de- 
cent fashion. 


Cuitp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
—Elizabeth Kerns prefaces her monthly list 
of “What To See” with some of the encourag- 


(September ) 


ing results of the struggles against the vicious 
She extends to her readers 
This 


company has announced that, hereafter, its 


“block system.” 
the news of the Chadwick Pictures, Inc. 


productions will not be marketable until com- 
pleted and then will be sold singly on merit. 
Miss Kerns closes her editorial comment with 
the two resolutions of the National Congress 
that of 1925 in 
which they condemned the block booking sys- 


of Parents and Teachers: 


tem; and, that of 1926 in which the member- 
ship was asked “not only to support finer 
pictures but to concentrate their efforts on 
condemning objectionable ones, remonstrat- 
ing with the exhibitor and withholding their 
support.” 


—It is 


a somewhat pessimistic attitude which is ex- 


EpucaTIONAL Review (September) 


pressed by Bernadine Freeman in an article 
on “The Movies in Education.” She begins 
by saying “The movies are today the most 
important single instructive force in our civ- 
ilization.” Anything so vital to civilization 
would naturally affect the field of education, 
she declares further, and in this particular 
case the effect is not only pronounced but 
detrimental in the extreme. 

The writer discusses the various aspects of 
the problem at some length—considering the 
physical first, since physical well-being is the 
basis of all educational progress. The con- 
ditions in the average movie house she finds 
deplorable—a _ germ-laden_ disease-breeding 
place in which the youth of the nation comes 
for its 


vision which results from the constant eye- 


entertainment. The impairment of 
strain of the movies she names as perhaps the 
most important physical effect, attributing to 
it the noticeable decrease in optical efficiency 
in the present generation. 

“Had the movies no intellectual or moral 
aftermath,” she continues, “the physical dan- 
gers would surely be enough to proscribe 
But unfortunately, that is not all.” A 
stage of intellectual development is tolerated 


them. 


in the movies which would be decried on the 
legitimate stage. The movie is now where the 
theatre was in the 1890's, still reveling in 
spectacular and melodramatic _ situations. 
“There is however,” Miss Freeman admits, “a 
hope for improvement in this direction, an 


improvement which can even now be noticed.” 


The important intellectual effect of the 
movie, however, is not in the “old-fashioned- 
ness’ of its plots, but in the utter passivity 
of the spectator. I know of no other form of 
entertainment in which one puts forth so little 
mental effort. Everything is explained and 
diagramed. The mind is merely a sponge, 
and only needs to absorb. No processes of as- 
similation, selection, and deduction are neces- 
sary. Perception is the only mental effort 
involved, and perception alone never makes 
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for mental growth. Even in the so-called edu- 
cational and news reels, a mass of unrelated 
and non-co-ordinated and usually uninterest- 
ing facts are flashed before the spectator 
facts which the mind does not retain, and 
which would be of little value if they were 
retained 


What now, is the moral effect of the movies 
upon growing, and even mature minds? That 
is more difficult to determine with exactness. 
We cannot prove; we can only judge by evi- 
dence and inference. We do know definitely 
that the movie contains the most sexually 
suggestive elements. It lawlessness 
and crime in all their horror and brutality. 
It pictures drunkenness in its most licentious 
aspects. Home and family relations are made 
subjects of jest and ridicule. The portraying 
of the sinister aspects of crime, drunkenness, 
and the rest, does not act as an object lesson 
to the adolescent. Quite the reverse. The 
movie serves to glorify indecency and im- 
morality solely by its graphic presentation! 
Small hope of any object lesson there! 


shows 


We know absolutely that crime, particu- 
larly that committed by youthful offenders. 
has increased tremendously within the last 
twenty years. The blame for this cannot be 
attributed wholly to the movies. There have 
been other contributing factors. But no other 
single element has continually, consciously, 
and consistently presented to the youth of 
the nation, pictures of licentiousness and crime 
every night of the week. 


Miss Freeman also laments the obvious in- 
fluence of the private life of actors and ac- 


tresses upon adolescent minds. 


“Don’t be old-fashioned,” someone will say. 
Or, “Other people are just as bad. It’s only 
that everyone knows about the people in the 
movies.” And that is exactly the point. Every- 
one does know about the actors in the movies 
—it is quite the thing to be “up” on all the 
doings of the idols of the moment. Their pic- 
tures, their their scandals are fea- 
tured in every newspaper. Their biographies 
appear in the most reputable of magazines. 
They furnish the models for dance _ steps, 
for styles of hairdressing, for clothes, for 
sports, for love-making, and for heart-break- 
ing. 
cellence, for everything that 
the youthful “sheik” or “flapper.” 


divorces, 


is desirable in 


They are, in short, the models, par ex- 


The author substantiates her case against 


the movies and their vicious influence upon 


the young by quoting from the advertisements 
in a city newspaper on one single day in the 
week—a just arraignment of the stereotyped 
movie advertising, which seems to be turned 
out according to pattern, whatever the theme 
of the picture to be exploited. 


1. Exclusive Chicago showing—Rex Beach’s 
“Winds of Chance.” Emotions seething in 
Gold Mad Klondike; life with the lid torn 
off. Frank Lloyd, creator of the “Sea Hawk,” 
has put the same flame of adventure and ro- 
mance into the “Winds of Chance.” You'll 
love his countess, a girl of ice and fire, snow 
and gold. 


2. It’s here—terrific—vibrant and glorious. 
You'll never forget. “The Phantom of the 
Opera,” with Lon Chaney and cast of 5000. 


3. “The Beautiful City.” An Angel-Faced 
Boy of the Slums—and a Laughing Irish Col- 
leen Who Could Fight as Quickly as She could 
Smile. 


1. “Mannequin.” The Romance of a Mod- 
el—Her Pitfalls—Her Loves—Her Tempta- 
tions—Her Fascinating Life. 

5. “The Eagle.” Here are two hours away 
from the cold of Chicago into the warmth of 
Romance. You'll forget everything but the 
wooing of Vilma and Rudy! “The Eagle” 
is romantic adventure that sweeps you off 
feet. Louise Dresser as the flirtatious 
Czarina—how you'll enjoy her! 

The following titles, taken exactly as they 
come, without any selective process, are de- 
scriptive enough, without advertising “copy.” 

“The Merry Widow” 

“Why Women Love” 

“The Tower of Lies” 
“Woman Handled” 
“Sporting Chance” 

“Grand Duchess and the Waiter” 
“The Unguarded Hour” 
“When Husbands Flirt” 
“Wages for Wives” 

“The Passionate Adventure” 
“The Palace of Pleasure” 
“The Girl from Montmartre” 

Further comment about the moral and 
spiritual influence of the movies is hardly 
necessary. Such evidence does not speak for 
itself, it cries aloud. 


your 
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Miss Freeman concludes by predicting. 
“That the physical conditions of moving pic- 
ture theatres have been and can still be im- 
That the 


moral influence of the movies may be bettered 


proved is not to be questioned. 


is possible—if the right sort of action be 
taken. That the intellectual effect of moving 
pictures can be altered is still a debatable 
question. By the very nature of the moving 
picture, the spectator must remain in that 
passive, plastic state which is the surest de 
terrent to all mental development. The mov- 
ies, then, must be reckoned with as a potent 
influence in the field of education. That they 
are now a destructive influence, it is easy to 
demonstrate. That they may become a con- 
structive and efficacious influence is the sincere 
hope of every clear-thinking and progressive 
worker in the realm of education.” 


THE CurisTIAN SCIENCE Monitor ( August 
24th)-—“The Little Movie 


treated in a letter from a London correspond- 


Movement” is 


ent, who expresses surprise that the move- 
ment moves so slowly, since it is so obviously 
needed, and there is such an open and easily 
accessible place waiting for it in the world 
The Little Theatre Movement 
contribution 


of the cinema. 


demonstrates how genuine a 


amateurs can bring to art. The Monitor cor- 
respondent inquires if a theatrical group of 
screen aspirants, with a little camera and pro- 
jector, could not produce like interesting re- 
sults. 


The apparatus is cheap, the use of it is 
cheaper, the opportunities for experiment are 
priceless, and the sincere and studied work 
that would undoubtedly come from such un- 
commercial experiments would feed the screen 
as the stage has been fed. Sooner or later the 
movement is bound to gather momentum. 


In London it has just received a preliminary 
push from a little group of players known as 
the Gate Theater, who not long ago, at a 
festival matinee, presented among their mates 
a home-made motion-picture called Shadow. 
Now this is interesting, for here is a little 
theater turning its attention to and using its 
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equipment for a little movie. To be sure this 
first attempt was not very serious, and is not 
to be taken seriously, but it has its significance. 

The writer relates in detail the origin of 
the idea of this movie and the manner of its 
execution. 

The excellence and interest of the lighting 
and setting and composing of some of the later 
interior scenes of “Shadow” when the extem- 
pore director got his hand in is the point, and 
the reason for writing seriously at all about 
this merry melodrama made for fun by a com- 
pany of mountebanks. 

For it is by just such modest means that 
the little theater, especially the little theater 
in America, has flourished. Shall not the little 
movies flourish also, fed by young enthu- 
siasm ? “ie 

The project opens up possibilities, and it 
is not presumptious to imagine a Gate Theater 
entirely of the screen—not of the stage playing 
with the screen—organized to compose, play, 
and produce before an audience of subscribers 
miniature motion pictures which can be de- 
veloped and enlarged, and will eventually de- 
velop and enlarge the art of the motion pic- 
ture. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
McClusky. 


Educational 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


(September)—F. Dean Director 
of the 


Purdue University. and one of the best known 


Division of Reference, 
writers in the field of visual instruction, con- 
tributes a discussion on “The Fundamental 
Approach to Visual Instruction,” and includes 
some terse comment on its meaning in terms 
of pedagogical and psychological principles. 

“Visual 


not be characterized on a basis of the relative 


instruction,” he asserts, “should 
importance of one sense organ against another. 
The real conflict, if there be such, between 
visual instruction and ‘other instruction’ is 
a matter of emphasis. The former emphasizes 
the value of concrete imagery in the learning 
process. The latter, by virtue of the contrast, 
is represented as stressing the importance of 
verbal imagery.” 

The visual enthusiast who would discard 
language and textbooks forgets that much of 
one’s academic language experience comes 
through reading, and that reading is made 
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possible by the sense of vision. That is to 
say, language experience through reading is 
just as dependent upon the sense of sight as 
is picture experience. Any attempt to justify 
teaching with pictures instead of with words 
by arguing that the sense of sight is the 
most important sense organ may be likened 
unto the merry-go-round. 


The eye-gate to knowledge is a picturesque 
portal, but education is more concerned with 
what takes place after an entrance is effected 
than it is with the gate itself. Even if it 
were proved, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
that a vast majority of the total number of 
sensations do arise from a stimulation of the 
eye, it is the interpretation, elaboration, analy- 
sis and synthesis of these experiences that de- 
termine the educational product. Experiments 
show that the same intellectual activity may 
be initiated by a variety of such experiences 
and that “we learn quite as readily through 
one sense as another.” Other conditions, such 
as past experience and mechanical advantages, 
determine which type of initial sensory ex- 
perience is to be preferred by the teacher. 


Now, what is the significance of the fore- 
going discussion when applied to the class. 
room teacher? It that the relative 
instructional values of moving pictures, 
graphs, slides, diagrams, models, pictures, 
stereographs, and verbal explanations are de- 
termined by the mechanical advantages of 
presentation and by 
the pupils. Clarity, 
are the determining 
that the visual method has a definite place 
in the scheme of instruction and that the 
importance of this position to no small de- 
gree is dependent upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher in preparing visual aids. Above all, 
the teacher must recognize that the various 
subjects for presentation are to be treated 
and thought of as a series of special cases. 
Each one should be given individual consider- 
ation and the method best suited for its pres- 
entation should be selected. 

Dr. McClusky concludes his article with a 


description of the use of one specific picture, 


means 


the past experience ot 
interest, and 
It also means 


economy 
factors. 


and the use of an exhibit showing vegetables 
child’s 


cites the exhibit as 


suitable for the diet in the normal 


lunch. He 


illustrating the way in 


cold school 
which a number of 


different types of visual material may be used 


in presenting a subject, combining as it does 
models, charts, pictures and real objects. As 
an instructional unit, however, like other vis- 
ual materials, it is not complete, but requires 
the discussions of teacher and pupil to fix 
the story which it tells—thus exemplifying the 
way in which the visual method correlates with 


language in instructional technique. 


INDEPENDENT 
Quoting “the Plain Citizen,” a 


THE DEARBORN 
ber 25th) 


paragraph in the “Chats with Office Callers” 


(Septem- 


voices a caustic, if humorous, comment on the 
general run of movie publicity which is rich- 
ly deserved by the industry which permits it. 


He says: 


“The film version of Ben Hur has at last 
arrived in our city. I haven't seen it yet, but 
from the advertising it must be a great pic- 
ture. With really generous abandon the pro- 
ducers have given credit to many people. 
Take this ad from last Sunday’s newspapers: 
Credit is given the 150,000 actors who appear 
in the film. Credit is given the stars. Credit 
is given the producers. The advertisement 
informs us that Ben Hur, mightiest of dra- 
matic spectacles, is ‘A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Production in Arrangement with A. L. Erlang- 
er, C. B. Dillingham and F. Ziegfeld, Jr. The 
array of names really dazzles me; there are 
so many people to be thanked for the privi- 
lege of viewing the picture. There is only 
one name I failed to find. That’s the name 
of General Lew Wallace. In the scramble to 
give credit to everybody else he was probably 
overlooked, or possibly there just wasn’t 
space to mention him That’s a small 
matter, though. All Wallace did was 
write Ben Hur.” 


too. 
Lew 
THe Nation (September 8th)—A whim- 
article, somewhat in the self-amused 
vein of Mr. Southern’s A Tale of Melancholy 


Ve, appears by Ruth Sapin, a movie reader 


sical 


for many moons, or, as she terms herself, “‘an 
ant” in the huge industry of which “God, who 
once upon a time created a super-movie of 
his own, must be jealous and dismayed.” She 
tells of her omnivorous reading through novels 
of all classes and distinction to offer to the 


tinued m page 263) 
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Notes and News 


CoNDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


Book-Fits List 

In observance of Motion Picture Book 
Week, November 7th-13th, the 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures has pre- 
pared its annual Selected Book Films list. 


National 


The 1926 list is more complete than any of 
its predecessors for it contains not only the 
selected pictures adapted from published 
sources for the current year through Sep- 
tember, but also all book-films still available 
for circulation which have been released 
within the past four or five years. 

This week coincides with the dates of Book 
Week, sponsored by the National Association 
of Book Publishers, and American Education 
Week, approved by the National Education 
Association, so that it is a time when com- 
munity groups will be alert for good pictures 
and good books. 

Here is brought together for the conven- 
ience of exhibitors, better films committees, 
libraries, schools and bookstores a compila- 
tion of over four hundred book-films giving 
title, book source and author, featured play- 
ers, reels and distributors. 

The list is available at ten cents from the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

BritisH Association Finps Fi.ms VALUABLE 

As reported in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor of September 25th, the education section 
of the British Association recently held at Ox- 
ford was told by Dr. C. W. Kimmins that he 
had investigated the favorite films of children 
in both poorer and well-to-do districts. Tests 
had been applied to find out how long the 
impressions received remained with the chil- 
dren, and comparative tests were made as to 
the value of cinematographic and ordinary 
methods of instruction. 


The result showed a 15 per cent advantage 


in favor of the cinema all along the line. This 
was due to the fact, said Dr. Kimmins, that 
the child loved movement, and it was here 
that the cinema held the advantage over the 
static image, as in the lantern slide for teach- 
ing. 

For propaganda purposes and in recording 
such things as the Arctic and Everest expedi- 
tions the cinema would always have a high 
value. The psychologist and educationalist 
should join forces in order to produce the 
true educational film. 

G. T. Hankin 


which had been made to obtain the opinion 


described an experiment 
of teachers on the educational value of a film 
which was shown to 80.000 children in dif- 
ferent schools. The film was one issued by 
the League of Nations Union with a list of 
questions. The majority of the 240 replies 
received showed that the film was considered 
to be a nucleus of interest in class work round 
The 


question was a propaganda one against war, 


which teaching could center. film in 
and vivid, if somewhat confused, impressions 
were given by the film, the confusion being 
obliterated in the subsequent teaching of the 
lessons to be reaped. The experiment sug- 
gested that both political history and eco- 


nomic evolution could be taught by the film. 


Y. M. C. A. DistripuTion or FILMs 
The Y. M. C. A. Motion 


with offices in New York and Chicago, reports 


Picture Bureau. 


that it furnished a total of 24,216 programs, 
consisting of 68,804 reels to 919 different 
exhibitors in churches, schools, industries, 
community and welfare organizations and Y. 


M. C. A.’s during the past twelve months. 


The total 
was 6,649,400 people. 


attendance at these exhibitions 


This service is rendered to these organiza- 


tions without cost save transportation. 
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The purpose of the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau is to provide suitable film mate- 
rial at the lowest possible cost, and to dis- 
cover and promote the most effective methods 
of presentation and adaptation of motion pic- 
tures to the programs of churches, clubs, in- 
technical 


dustries, and 


schools, colleges, community and welfare or- 


grammar, high 


ganizations and similar institutions in addi- 
tion to Y. M. C. A.’s. 


tions prefer to secure their film subjects from 


Since these organiza- 


a central source, their continuously growing 
demand for films has developed this Bureau 
into one of the most effective channels for the 
industrial sub- 


field. 


years’ service has won the confidence of the 


release of educational and 


jects to the non-theatrical Twelve 
exhibitors and owners of industrial subjects. 


Catalogs may be had upon request. 


ALASKAN AERIAL MAPPING 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the first two months of the four-year program 
of mapping 25,000 miles of southeastern 
Alaska has resulted in an unexpected victory, 
according to reports from members of the 
Alaska Aerial Expedition, who have prog- 
ressed from their first base at Ketchikan to 
the second station at Wrangle. 

Fifteen rolls of film, equal to nearly 6,000 
feet of airplane “mosaics,” have been received 
at Washington and are to be placed in the 
vaults of the United States Geological Survey 
to await the return of the chiefs of the de- 
partment from Alaska. 

The United States Navy is bearing the en- 
tire burden of the expedition this year, but 
12 different government bureaus are watching 
the survey and assisting wherever practicable 
and plan to apportion the expense among the 
co-operating departments next season. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the tri- 
lens aerial camera used by the expedition was 
developed by Maj. James W. Bagley, now of 
the United States Army Engineers, but for 12 
years an expert attached to the Geological 


Survey and familiar with the mountainous 
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terrain of Alaska through a period of many 
trips north. 

Two airplanes, flying in line, can map a 
strip approximately 100 miles long and 14 
miles wide in an hour, as each camera photo- 
graphs an area about seven miles wide at one 
its three lenses. This is at 
of 10,000 feet, which 


gives a clear view of the countryside. 


exposure, with 


a height or “ceiling” 

The feat of mapping southeastern Alaska 
can hardly be overestimated, and is scarcely 
less spectacular than the recent dash to the 
North Pole. The region abounds with moun- 
tains 10,000 to 20,000 feet in height, whose 
peaks are constantly crowned with snow, and 
whose lower slopes are covered with heavy 
forests that for many years have safely de- 
fied the combined efforts of timber cruisers 


and surveyors. 


\ New MAGAZINE 


The first issue of Children, “The Magazine 
An 


impressive Board of Editors is responsible 


for Parents,” has made its appearance. 


for what promises to be a practical help to 
In the 


opening number, George J. Hecht, chairman 


parents in problems of child rearing. 


of the Board of Editors, states the aims of 
the magazine. 
Parenthood is the greatest profession in the world. 
Engaged in it is the largest group of people with a 
common interest. This new magazine will serve as 
a medium for the interchange of experience between 
mothers and fathers. While most of them consider 
their children to be “different from other children,” 
nevertheless there is enough similarity in the prob- 
lems of parents so that the mutual interchange of 
this the methods of 
helpful. 


practise, bacteriologists in their 


experience in magazine as to 


rearing children will be unquestionably 


Doctors in their 


laboratories, psychologists in their clinics, teachers 


in their classrooms, visiting nurses and social workers 
in their rounds, are all finding out things that are 


vitally important for parents to know and to practice. 
great universities have recently 
Child Welfare 


which are making important discoveries that should 


A number of ou 


established Institutes of Research 


have the widest dissemination among parents every- 
where. This new magazine will endeavor to publish 


authentic information gathered from all such avyail- 
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able sources and will present it in an understandable, 
practical and interesting manner. 

There are menus and recipes for children’s foods, 
and fashions and patterns for children’s clothing. 
There are articles on constructive things for children 
to do, including games, sports and _ handicrafts. 
There are reviews of books for children and books 


for parents about children. There are recommenda- 


tions as to motion pictures suitable for youngsters to ~ 


see. There is a Parents’ Forum and each month a 


program for group study of child problems, with 
an authoritative article to serve as the text for the 
discussion, and many other features, making what 
we believe will be a well-rounded magazine on all 
parental problems. 

Children is published by the Parents’ Pub- 
lishing Association, Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. 


Tue Motion Picture ano Music 

That a new form of music may result from 
the influence of the motion picture was stated 
as the opinion of Mrs. Mine G. delCastello of 
Cambridge, Mass., who spoke at the recent 
biennial of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Atlantic City. 

The screen, with its flash-backs, its rapid 
movements, its restless, shifting scenes holds 
within it tremendous possibilities for creative 
competition, Mrs. Castillo believes, and as 
rapidly as composers are made aware of these 
possibilities a new form in music is to develop. 

“The women’s clubs of America,” she said, 
“have a very definite opportunity and respon- 
sibility for working on musical appreciation 
through the moving picture theaters of our 
country. They must take it upon themselves, 
as part of their work, to spread the gospel of 
good and appropriate music in the theaters.” 


MepicaL Fitm Liprary To BE EsTABLISHED 

The first medical film library will be estab- 
lished by Columbia University in New York, 
according to an announcement by Dr. Simon 
P. Goodhart, professor of Clinical Neurology. 
The films will demonstrate the latest develop- 
ments in the fields of medical and surgical 
science. Prints of the library negatives will 


be distributed to clinics throughout the world. 


VisuAL INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE BUFFALO 
SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 

The published report of the Visual Exten- 
sion Department of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, under the direction of Mrs. 
F. C. Busch, indicates the splendid scope of 
the influence exerted by this department in 
co-operating with the schools and other in- 
stitutions in its territory. 

“During the fiscal year 1925-1926, the Vis- 
ual Extension Department loaned 270,107 
slides, distributed in 7,095 sets, an increase 
in sets of 95 over last year. A total of 113,776 
slides, in 3,346 sets, have been loaned to the 
public schools during the year, an increase of 
A total 


of 1,941,821, or nearly two million slides have 


nearly 10,000 slides over last year. 
been issued by this department during the 
seven years it has been in operation. 

“The Chronicles of America films, deposited 
with us through the generosity of Mr. Sey- 
mour H. Knox, have had a circulation far 
beyond our expectations, 886 reels having 
been loaned during the year to schools, 
churches and organizations.” 

The report lists also the accessions of slides, 
added to the library during the past year, 
which include religious and travel subjects 
of Palestine, life in the Holy Land, Trees and 
Flowers of Palestine, and one set on Egypt, 
all of which were made and colored in the 
and show 


American Colony in Jerusalem, 


modern conditions in the countries visited. 


A Liprary or War FILM 

Recent reports from Washington indicate 
that the War Department is in correspondence 
with the war departments of various foreign 
nations with a view to exchanging films of 
the World War. ; 

The Department has some 2,000,000 feet 
of such film, much of which covers events 
not pictured by the camera service of other 
allies. At the same time, the foreign govern- 
ments took pictures which the Department did 


set, and the general idea is to secure an 
te) 


not g 


NOTES 
exchange of such matter with a view of giving 
all countries a complete story of the war. 


SoctAL HYGIENE FILMS 
Neu Ss 


carried this brief paragraph, which will serve 


A recent issue of Social Hygiene 


to suggest, however, the vast influence exerted 
by the visual materials distributed by the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 


Since 1920, copies of our films have been dis 


tributed to official and voluntary agencies in 17 


countries outside of the United States. The in 
habitants of Egypt, China—and even Iceland are 


receiving the social hygiene message that the films 


impart. Thirty-four copies are being used _ in 


England. 


A further announcement of the American 
Social Hygiene Association says: “Professor 
H. M. Nebb, Chief of the Military Medical 
Service and Professor of Hygiene at the Tech- 
nical University of Bandoeng, is Chairman 
of the chief committee in charge of the First 
Hygiene Exhibition in the Dutch East Indies 
to be held in Bandoeng during June and July, 
1927. 


sire of his committee to use the 


Professor Nebb has expressed the de- 
Association’s 
exhibits, posters, motion pictures, slides, and 


literature in the Exhibition.” 


Arctic Fitms in Norway 


Press notices recently carried the news that 
among the many Arctic motion pictures re- 
cently put on view in Oslo is one depicting the 
life of the men of the Maud of the Amundsen 
expedition between the years 1922 and 1925. 
The film is said to give a vivid impression 
of the daily routine of the expedition during 
these years, as well as to record with great 
beauty, pictures of the dog-sled journeys 
across shining fields of snow, of white plains 
and open sea and pack ice piled high. 


Simultaneously with the Maud film was shown 
another picturing the arrival of the airship Norge 
in Oslo. And, finally, the first samples were given 
of the great Svalbard-North Pole-Alaska film, to be 
released in the autumn, showing the arrival of the 
Norge in the small mining town of Kingsbay, Sval 
shows the hangar 


bard (Spitzbergen). The film 
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and the big airship being maneuvered to her moor- 
ings with the help, as it seems, of the entire popula- 
The arrival of the Byrd 
expedition and the landing of the Josephine Ford 


tion of the mining town. 


are also shown. 
flights of 
Finally, the Norge, with Amundsen’s party 


And then follow the first experi- 
mental Commander Byrd and his com- 
panion. 
aboard, is seen disappearing in the distance for her 
daring dash across the Polar Basin, the Norwegian 
flag flying at her stern. 


r'iLM ENTERTAINMENT ON U. S. TRANSPORTS 
The Film Daily of 


item of interest in the news that, according 


August 2nd carries an 


to an announcement by the War Department, 
daily picture shows are to be given aboard 
\merican transports. 

The first vessel to be so equipped is the 
Cambria, leaving San Francisco August 14th. 
Sufficient films were loaded at San Francisco 
for daily programs as far as Balboa, Canal 
Zone, where other pictures were supplied for 
use upon the trip to New York. Upon the 
return to the Canal, a new lot of film will be 
placed abroad. 

If the innovation is received favorably, it 
is likely that daily shows will be made a per- 
manent source of entertainment upon long 


sea voyages. 


A MERICANIZATION WORK ON INCOMING SHIPS 


Patriotic and historical motion pictures are 
to be shown in the steerage of trans-Atlantic 
steamships bringing immigrants to this coun- 
try, under arrangements just made by the 
motion picture industry and various steam- 
ship lines. The films will be furnished free 
of charge. 

All films shown will be specially selected 
pictures giving the future citizens their first 
lessons in American citizenship. Thus before 
America’s soil is reached, her customs, her 
backgrounds, and her ideals will be brought 
directly to the attention of these people. 

Many ships have had pictures for some time 
as a part of the entertainment provided for 
passengers but never before have motion pic- 


tures been used in the steerage for immigrants. 
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Motion Pictures in ARMy THEATRES 


One hundred and five motion picture 
theatres are operated by the United States 
Army Motion Picture Service. These theatres 
serve 65,000 persons and the total seating 
capacity is 40,000, according to figures issued 
by the department. More than four and a 
half millions attended the theatres last year. 

R. B. Murray, the director, expresses the 
belief that the service will have a glorious 
future, and with the constant improvement in 
the entertainment value of pictures from year 
to year and the improvement in theatre fa- 
cilities which the army is to make, there is no 
doubt but that the attendance in future years 
will exceed the present figures. 


Movie-Struck UNITED STATES 

Figures recently published are so startling 
in their implication as to the hold of motion 
pictures on the public in this country as to 


bear reprinting. 

So great a national habit has motion picture at- 
tendance become that the weekly figure is greater 
than the total population of the country. A survey 
of the industry shows that the weekly attendance is 
approximately 130,000,000. 

Admittance returns in 1925 reached $700,000,000, 
or about half as much as the total capital invested 
in the industry. 

Motion picture theater construction reached the 
peak of  $250,000,000 last against 
$200,000,000 the previous year. 

Some of the salaries in the 


year, as 


industry are among 


the largest in any profession. There are several 


actors and directors who earn annually more. than 
$500,000. The average salary, the survey points out, 
is much lower than that of the actor on the speaking 
stage. 
Statistics of the industry, compiled from the best 
and latest trade sources, show: 
Invested in the industry in 1925...... $1,500,000,000 
Taxable property—theaters and 
720,000,000 
500,000 


studios 
Persons permanently employed ...... 
Amount spent annually in ad- 

CE Se Len ae ne dnicia od amd oe 'e« 67,000,000 

Actors receive 25 per cent of production costs; 
directors and camera men take 10 per cent; studio 
overhead is 20 per cent; manufacture of sets, 19 
per cent; costumes, 3 per cent; rental of sites and 


transportation costs, 8 per cent; new film, 5 per cent, 


and scenario and stories, 10 per cent. 


JAPANESE Historicat FILMs 

The culture of the ancient East is, by a 
strange anachronism, being perpetuated 
through the use of one of the modern marvels 
of western civilization—the motion picture. 
Film producing companies in Japan have re- 
cently released films, said to be elaborate and 
well done, which tell two of the most beloved 
tales of the Japanese people. 

It is reported that at least one of these 
Japanese companies is considering the ex- 
portation of its film to the United States and 
Europe, on the supposition that it would be 
of interest to the Western World and might do 
much toward an understanding of Japan and 
its people. : 

The Christian Science Monitor (June 15th) 
by special correspondent, gives the following 
account of the stories which have been filmed: 

The tale of the Forty-Seven Ronin, or the Chu- 
shingura, is probably the best known of Japanese 
unquestionably the most 
The Nikkatsu Motion Pic- 
chose this favorite subject for the 


stories abroad, as it is 
popular in Japan itself. 
ture Company 
best film that has yet been produced in Japan. From 
the technical and artistic points of view the Chu- 
shingura leaves nothing to be desired, save that the 
action drags in spots, for 20 reels have been used 
to give the play. The photography is excellent and 
some fine and original effects have been secured. 
The action throughout is realistic, all conventions 
of the Japanese stage having been eschewed. If 
this film be contrasted with the films the Japanese 
studios were producing only a few years ago, the 
progress made is startling. 

No tale could be more alien to the civilization that 
invented the cinematograph than this story, ideal- 
ized by all Japanese, of the revenge of the Forty-Seven 
Ronin of the Ako Clan for the insult to their feudal 
lord, and yet in an understanding of its motiva- 
tion and the Japanese attitude to it lies an under- 
standing of much in Japan that is strange and in- 
comprehensible in the United States. Certainly no 
other dramatic theme needs so greatly to be presented 
to the Western world by the people of this Empire. 

Strict followed in 
every detail of the setting and costuming. 
this standpoint, also, the picture would be of in- 
A large amount of 


historical accuracy has been 


From 


terest to an American audience. 
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explanatory matter would be necessary, but this 
could be introduced in sub-titles or a printed synop- 
sis. In Japan, a trained speaker stands beside the 
screen and explains everything in Japanese when 
an American picture is shown. 

The second Japanese picture of major importance 
is Dai Nanko, the work of the Shochiku Cinema Com- 
pany, the largest theatrical trust in Japan. Dai 
Nanko is the popular name of Kuniyoshi Masashige, 
famous warrior who remained loyal to the Emperor 
through great trial’ and tribulation many centuries 
Like the Chushingura, the is that of 


liege lord, undoubtedly one of the 


ago. theme 
loyalty to a 
strongest traits in the Japanese character. 

This picture lacks the intense dramatic appeal of 


of the 


ways is not of as high a standard, but the plot 


the story Forty-Seven Ronin and in other 


is much simpler and it would require less explana- 


tion for an American audience. 


CHINESE FILM PRODUCTION 

What is hailed as the “first pretentious 
Chinese screen achievement” is the production 
of The Willow Pattern Plate recently shown at 
a Shanghai theater. It is a portrayal of one 
of the legendary tales which furnish the basis 
for the design executed by the Chinese potter 
on the familiar “Willow Pattern” plates. 

Although several companies, under Euro- 
pean direction but with Chinese actors and 
actresses, are engaged in Shanghai making 
films for the native theatres, these films have 
no significance at all to any but the Chinese. 


In The Willou 


production of equal interest to Oriental and 


Pattern Plate. however. is a 


Occidental audiences. 

The correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor, in reviewing the picture says: 

The delicacy with which the young Chinese players 
is quite in keeping with the note 
of Chinese craftsmanship itself. The 
mostly about the beautiful West Lake at Hengchow, 


Shanghai. 


handle the story 
scenes are 
This is one of the most 


not far from 


attractive sections of all China, and the scenes of 
the little play are laid in and about some of the 
summer palaces of the former mandarins on the 
shores of the lake. 

The charm of this first really notable Chinese film 
to be 


hanced by the 


shown to a European audience is much en- 
Oriental 


includes the personal 


characteristic manner of 


presentation, which appear- 


ance of all the actors and actresses, clad in most 


gorgeous silks, and the playing of an actual scene 
similar to one shown afterward on the screen, the 
accompaniment being the usual Chinese music pe- 
theaters. A striking degree of 
dramatic understanding as well as a knowledge of 


culiar to native 


screen work is revealed by the Chinese players in 
The Willow Pattern Plate, and although the conclu- 
sion does not accord with cut-and-dried western 
ideas there is a daintiness about the whole produc- 
tion, well sustained by the careful reserve of the 


acting, which makes it a delightful picture. 


Foreign Notes 
Conducted by Orto Maurice ForKERT 


ip Europe, film fans believe that some 


strange fate has drawn their greatest 


screen artists to America. We have been fol- 








Conrad Veidt 


lowing closely the coming and going of many 
foreign screen stars. Some among them did 
better work in their native countries, others 
have improved their art here. Among the 
latest comers are Emil Jannings, and Conrad 
Veidt, the latter a distinguished character 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Film Estimates 


For November, 1926 


By a National Committee co-operating with The Educational Screen 


Only when the estimate is printed in bold type should the film be considered as 


“recommended,” and then only for audience indicated at head of column. 


For 


Youth 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 





BIGGER THAN BarRNuM’s (Viola Dana) F. B. O. 
Melodrama, hokum and thrills. (See review No. 33) 


Worthless 


| Exciting 


Born To THE West (Jack Holt) F. P.-L. Same old Hardly 
Typical Zane Grey. Gambling house love affair. stuff 
Heavy on shootings and killings. 
Broken Hearts oF Hottywoop (Patsy Ruth Miller) | Obvious No 
Awful hokum. Good cast. Warner| 
Business OF Love * (See note below) 
Ciinemne Vine, THE (Leatrice Joy) P. D. C. Notable | Notable 
Delightful comedy, close to real life but always gent- 
ly burlesqued. Finely acted, titled and directed. 
Comsat * (See note below) 
Dice Woman, Tue (Priscilla Dean) P. D. C. Worthless Doubtful 


Adventure stuff, dice rolling, harem scenes. 
Dixre Mercuant, THE * 
Don Juan’s Turee Nicuts (Lewis Stone) First Nat’). 


(See note below) 


| Twaddle | Better not 


For those to whom this picture is not utterly silly, it | 
is decidedly unwholesome. 
Ducuess oF BurraLo, THe (Constance Talmadge) 
First Nat'l 
Rather feeble effort to be as sparkling and naughty 


> 
Passable Unwhole- 


some 


as possible. 
Earty TO Wep (Matt Moore) Fox 
Newlywed story, rather human if a bit far-fetched. 
EartH Woman, THE (Mary Alden) Fox 
Another picture of serious purpose by Mrs. Wallace 


Amusing 


Perhaps Joubtful 


| 
= 
| Doubst 


Reid, to show grind of frontier life. A bit heavy and | 
not over-convincing. 
Famity Upstairs, THe (Virginia Valli) Fox | Fair Amusing 
Fairly successful realistic farce-comedy, if there is 
such a thing. 
Fine CLotues (Lewis Stone) First Nat'l. 


Domestic drama of London storekeeper with Lewis | 


Mediocre No 


Stone attemping some more high life seduction of the | 
heroine. Another waste of good cast. 
Fine Manners (Gloria Swanson) F. P.-L. 
Miss Swanson overacts fearfully in a stupid film. 


Mediocre 


Passable 


Great Deception, THe (Ben Lyon) First Nat'l. Ordinary Passable 


Spy story of war. Some fine photography but little 
else. Firing squad scene horrible. 


Her Man o’War* (See note below) 


For 
Children 


(15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 


| Better not 


| No 


| No 


Whole- 


| 
some 
| 
| 
| 


Setter not 





Beyond them 
| 


| No 


| 
| 
| Passable 


| No 


| No use 


| 


Unsuitable 


| 


\ 


FILM ESTIMATES 


Film Estimates, Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


HERO OF THE Bic Snows (Rin Tin Tin) Warner 
Rin Tin Tin cannot change—but story is negligible. 
Hoitp Tuat Lion (Douglas MacLean) F. P.-L. 
Above average. One judge says “Really funny much 
of the time.” (See Review No. 34) 
Jape Cup, Tue (Evelyn Brent) F. B. O. 
Crook melodrama, rather cheap. 
Lapy OF THE Harem (Greta Nissen) F. P.-L. 
Good actors wasted on absurd story of harem 
mystery and intrigue. 
Last Frontier, Tue (William Boyd) Metropolitan 
Lively western—usual  thrills—notable buffalo 
stampede. 
Lew Tyver’s Wives (Frank Mayo) Preferred 
Marriage, vamp, divorce, re-marriage. 
Lone Wo rr Returns, Tue (Bert Lytell) Columbia 
Crook, love, reform, marriage. Regular Louis Joseph 
Vance stuff. 
Loves oF Ricarpo, Tue (George Beban) Independent 
All right for those who can stand Beban’s super 
sentimentality. 
Lovey Mary (Bessie Love) Metro 
Orphanage story. Sentimental, human, amusing. 
Bessie Love’s acting notable. 
Mare Nostrum (Directed by Rex Ingram) Metro 
As a story, flimsy. Comic effects absurd. Too 
violent in spots for children. But many beautiful 
features compensate fully. 
Marriace Ciause, Tue (Billie Dove) Universal 
Notable acting in a rather strong story of stage life, 
ably directed by Lois Weber. 
MEET THE Prince (Joseph Schildkraut) P. D. C. 
Flimsy stuff, with comedy attempts rather painful. 
Mipnicut Sun, Tue (Laura La Plante) Universal 
One judge says “Woman-chasing in Russian high 
life.” Sex and hokum. 
Mismates (Doris Kenyon) First Nat’). 
Some fine human scenes by Doris Kenyon and fine 
boy actor—but ruined by absurdities of story 
Miss Nopopy * (See note below) 
Money Tatks (Claire Windsor) Metro 
Judges say “cheap,” “vulgar,” “offensive,” “crude. 
A pitiful attempt. 
Monster, THE (Lon Chaney) Metro 
Piled-up thrills and horrors in a lunatic asylum. 
More Pay—Less Work (Mary Brian) Fox 
A Peter B. Kyne story of flapper love. Farce-comedy 


quite above average. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Mediocre 


Amusing 


Not worth it 


Trash 


Passable 


No 


Med ocrTe 


Perhaps 


Enjoyable 


Worth 


seeing 


Abov e 


average 


Medios re 


Worthless 


Perhaps 


Worthless 


Good 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Mediocre 


Excellent 


Doubtful 


| nwhole- 


some 


Exciting 


No 


Mediocre 


Whole- 


some 


Notable 


Interesting 


Ordinary 


Unwhole- 


some 


{ nwhole- 
some 
No 


Unwhole- 


some 


Very good 
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For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


Mediocre 


Good 


Too exciting 


No 


Passable 


Yes 


Better not 


Hardly 


Hardly 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Harmless 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
My Ovp Dutcu (May McAvoy, Pat O'Malley) Universal | Interest- Passable Uninterest- 
A life-story of London peddlers who seek to give ing ing 


their children a chance at better lives. Characters 
better than story. 
NUTCRACKER, THE (Edward Everett Horton) Perhaps Amusing Passable 
Assoc. Exhib. 
Henpecked husband pretends loss of memory to cure 
the henpecking. Amusing farce. 
OnE MINUTE TO PLay (Red Grange) F. B. O. Notable Excellent Good 
Far above average as “college story.” Red Grange’s 
acting notably good. 
OTHER Woman’s Story, THE* (Alice Calhoun) Sordid No No 
Schulberg 
Murder mystery—Testimony of witness at the trial, 
makes the story. 
ParRTNERS AGAIN (Potash and Perlmutter) F. P.-L. Not worth it) Perhaps Hardly 
Partly humorous, partly silly horseplay. 
PAssIONATE Quest, THE * (See note below) 
Piastic AcE, THE (Clara Bow) Schulberg Rubbish No No 
Another “college” story. Pitifully absurd and unreal. 
The dissipation of supposed college life, the main 


theme. 
Poker Faces (E. E. Horton) Universal Good of its) Very good | Passable 
Real laugh entertainment, partly comedy of real life, kind 


partly pure farce. 
PRINCE OF PiLtseN, THE* (See note below) 
Puppets (Milton Sills) First National Mediocre Doubtful No 
False cousin steals wife of hero off at war. Big 
fist-fight, of course, as seems necessary in Sills films. 
(See Review No. 31) 
Roap To Giory, THe * (May McAvoy) Fox | Average Perhaps No 
A war story, with nothing much above the ordinary 
to recommend it. 
ROMANCE OF A MiLition Dotiars, THE (Glenn Hunter) | Negligible Hardly No 
Preferred 
Again, a cousin tries to make hero appear a thief. 
Both-after-same-girl melodrama. 


Sap, THe (Kenneth Harlan) Warner No No No 
Merely read the review following. (See Review 32) 

SHIPWRECKED * (See note below) 

SHuow-orr, THE (Ford Sterling) F. P.-L Excellent Excellent Good 


A distinctly fine performance. Cleverly done and 
amusing, as cross-section of real life. 
So Tus ts Paris (Monte Blue, Patsy Ruth Miller) Fair Decidedly No 
Warner not 
Lubitsch shows skill on story not worth his time. 
Two husbands spend entire seven reels trying to de- 
ceive their wives in an atmosphere of booze, jazz, and 
falsehood. So lightsomely done one almost forgets the 
unwholesomeness. Marriage is a joke in this film. 
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Kilm Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) — (Producers and Distributors)| Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)| (under 15 yrs) 
SPEEDING VeNus, THE (Priscilla Dean) P. D. ¢ Stupid Passable Doubtful 
Artificial adventures to make thrills. Auto beats 
train to Los Angeles!! One judge says, “Some breezy 
moments but much absurdity.” 
Sunny Sipe Up (Vera Reynolds) P. D. C. Passable Good Passable 


Rise of “happy” heroine from pickles to paradise by 
honest means. Easily made objectionable. Give the 
movies credit. 
Sweet Dappies (George Sidney, Vera Gordon) First Nat’l | Mediocre Doubtful No 
Bootlegging, drunkenness, seasickness, and an Irish 
Jewish marriage. Waste of good actors. 
TAKE It From ME* (See note below) 


Too Mucu Money (Lewis Stone) First Nat’l. Painful Poor No use 
Absurd use of Lewis Stone in slapstick siuff 
Trap, THE* (See note below) 
Variety (Emil Jannings, Lya de Putti) F. P.-I Excellent Perhaps Better not 
One of the greatest movies ever made First two 
reels sometimes omitted, but they should be in. Various 
judges say: “One of the finest films I ever saw” 
“Serious human theme treated as such”—‘“‘A master 
piece impossible to any medium but the cinema”—‘It 
rings true, and is therefore a salutary moral influence.” 
Wattz Dream, THe (Produced in Germany) Metro Notable Doubtful No 
Fine continental atmos} here. Shows what Germans 
can do with the unhappy marriage theme and much 
less than a million dollars. It is so “different 
Wrisrpertinc Smitu (H. B. Warner) P. D. ¢ Perhaps No No 
“Mystery stuff” in the railroad business 
Witperness Woman, Tue (Aileen Pringle) First Nat'l. Mediocre Passable Doubtful 
Chester Conklin is funny but film drags in spots 
Beauty parlor scene planned to be “snappy.” 
Wise Guy. THe (James Kirkwood) First Nat W orth- Unwhole- Better not 
Regeneration of band of crooks who take up evangel while some 
ism—a sort of second Miracle Man. 
YANKEE SENOR* (See note below) 
You Never Know Women (Florence Vidor) F. P.-L. Entertaining | Possibly No 


A Russian vaudeville troupe in the United States 
and how the man-about-town interfered with the beauti 


ful acrobat’s love for the magician. 


Assoc. Exhib.—Associated Exhibitors: First Nat’l—Associated First National; 
Metro— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; F. B. O.—Film Booking Offices: F. P.-L. 


Famous 


Players-Lasky; P. D. C.—Producers Distributing ( orporation, 
* NoteE—No estimate is given on these films. They have been on our “list of 
films to be reviewed” for several months, but have evidently not come within 
reach of any of our judges throughout the country. This mav be due to with- 
drawal or irregularities in circulation of the film. If judges’ reports are sub- 


sequently received, the film will appear later in the Film Estimates. 


Otherwise 
this is its last appearance. 


Judges are asked to make note of this on their “lists to be reviewed.” 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted 


by MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


[24] THE BLACK PIRATE 
Romantic shades of all the buccaneers who 


(United Artists) 


ever sailed the seas, and of all the old masters 
who ever laid brush to canvas to create mar- 
vels in color! They live again in our own 
Douglas Fairbanks, who combines in himself 
the actor to portray the one, and the artist to 





Fe ee re beras Bex 











Prodigious schemes lurk behind this 
golden smile. 


produce the other. He promised us a pirate 
picture after Robin Hood, but he had a deep 
conviction that it must be done in color, and 
as color was then only in its crude initial 


stages, it meant experimenting with processes. 


And that took time, not only the time of his 
technical staff, but, knowing something of his 
methods, I venture to say, much of his own as 
For Doug always likes to have a finger 
(And 


right there, you might as well know, is one 


well. 
several, in fact—in his own pie. 


of the secrets of the artistic perfection of 
the Fairbanks pictures. ) 

Well, anyhow, as to the picture itself, it 
has a fourfold charm— color, beauty, action, 
simplicity. Eirst, because of its comparative 
novelty, the color. No screaming reds to try 
the sensitive eye, but moss green seas, and 
ivory flesh tints, dull woods and costumes, 
and—only once—the creaming smoke and 
rosy flame of an exploding ship against a 
black sky. 


ning, and that’s exactly what it reminds you 


Old masters, I said in the begin- 


of—those early Spanish paintings whose 
original richness of tone has merely deepened 
with time. Never does the presence of color 
take your interest from the story. The open- 


ing scenes—clever Doug!—are relatively un- 


important bits of action—a sort of marking 
time until you have got over your first sur- 
prise. And after that, unconsciously, you 
revel in the added beauty of the color. 
There is nothing amazing or complicated 
about the plot. It grew together in Doug’s 
mind, I fancy, made out of bits of all the 
pirate lore he'd ever read or heard, with a 
thread of story to string the bits on. A young 
man and his father are the victims of a pirate 
raid. They escape, but the father dies of his 
injuries, and the son swears to avenge him. 
He joins the pirates, makes himself their 
leader by dint of his great prowess, and event- 
ually compasses their destruction. And there 
is a romance, of course, because a lovely lady 


is held for ransom. 
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A fifth charm that I should have listed, one 
too rarely encountered among the movies, is 


the picture’s absolute lack of non-essentials. 





Even the Black Pirate must admit 
that the odds are against him. 


No meandering titles or side excursions into 
When the 


hero escapes from the pirates and goes for 


ramifications of the main plot. 


help, he knows where he is going, even if we 
don’t, and he goes there, gets help, and re- 
That he has 


don’t care where he 


turns with it at the proper time. 
it is enough for us; we 
got it. Nor are we introduced to each char- 
acter with a detailed biographical explana- 
tion. The point is that these people are here 
in a certain situation, and our interest is not 
in what they have done, but in what they are 
going to do. We have eyes to see, and minds 
(oh, yes we have) to reason out the obvious. 
And, being one of the astutest showmen in 
the business, Doug knows what we want, and 
gives it to us. 

Of the cast, mention should surely be made 
of Donald Crisp, the sour humor of whose 
one-armed Scotchman tale; of 
Randolf, brief but 


bloody career as the pirate captain; of Sam 


enlivens the 


Anders who follows a 
de Grasse as a lowering villain, and of Billie 
Dove, the beautiful 
Albert Parker. (See Film Estimates for Oct.) 


lady. Direction is by 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


Distributing Corporation) 


[25] (Producers 


The idea was good enough in the begin- 


The 


romance of the girl and the doughboy was 


ning, but they couldn’t let it alone. 


commonplace enough up to the point where 
he volunteered for a dangerous job at the 
There is drama 
in the notion that the Unknown Soldier whom 


front, and didn’t come back. 


the nation honored might have been our 
doughboy, and the suggestion is adroitly fur- 
thered by well-handled scenes of the cere- 
monies. But the whole thing drops to pieces 
when, after a weird church scene, in which 
the heroine marries the spirit of her dead 
soldier, the hero tamely turns up, shell-shock- 
ed, but otherwise whole; and the ending, 
which could have been made so terribly im- 
pressive, simply goes blah! Charles Emmett 
Mack and Marguerite de la Motte do well 
enough with the principal parts, but Henry 
Walthall is no less than splendid as the girl’s 
father. (See Film Estimates for September.) 


[26] BUTLER 


BATTLING 
Mayer) 


The mournful Keaton seems to have taken 


(Metro-Goldwyn- 


a leaf from the Chaplin book of jests, for 
there is less of downright laughter than usual 
in his latest comedy, but plenty of quiet 
chuckles, and something of pathos. Consider 
the situation—a small chap of retiring dis- 
position and peaceful tendencies, badgered 
into posing as a champion prize-fighter, and 
bounded on all sides by big brutes who are 
not only able but anxious to pound him to a 


pulp for no really good reason. But he tries 


to hold his own; how he does try! 


You can’t 
help feeling sorry for him when the real 
And aren’t 
you proud of him when he finally gets enough 
of it and begins to hit back! We liked that 
fight a lot. For one thing, it wiped off the 


famous wooden Indian expression for a while, 


fighter bullies him past bearing. 


and gave us a sneaking suspicion that Buster 
is probably human after all. Yes, and we 
liked the titles, and Francis McDonald as the 
fighter, too. But 

O’Neill was a dud. 


October.) 


we have to say it—Sally 
(See Film Estimates for 
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[27] INTO HER KINGDOM (First National) 

The trouble with a story built around so 
delicate a situation as the murder of the 
royal family of Russia, is that it’s—well, 
delicate. 
delicately with it is to indicate the presence 


And the director’s idea of dealing 


of a royal personage by simply projecting a 
hand or a foot into the picture. 
Griffith plays the Grand Duchess Tatiana, and 


Corinne 


Einar Hansen, an interesting young actor 
Claude Gill- 


ingwater plays one of his lovable old fellows. 


from Sweden, plays opposite. 


The opening of the story is crude and uncon- 
vincing, but after the director gets his char- 
acters into America, where he is obviously 
better acquainted than he was in Russia, it 
really isn’t so bad. (See Film Estimates for 


October.) 


[28] WET PAINT (Paramount) 

No, I couldn’t tell you what this is all 
about, and neither could anybody else. Ray- 
mond Griffith slips decidedly from the high 
comedy standard he has set himself. But you 
mustn’t forget that it’s no joke to be funny 
for a living, and that no human can be con- 
tinuously and unvaryingly amusing for an 
indefinite period. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, a connoisseur in humor should glean at 
least one chuckle out of the scene where 
Griffith explains at great length just how 
the accident occurred. (See Film Estimates 
for September.) 


[29] KIKI (First National) 

There has been a good deal of argument 
over Norma Talmadge’s “Kiki,” but I be- 
lieve that most of the critics, in their rav- 
ings pro and con, failed to separate the per- 
formance from the story. As a piece of 
acting, the picture is probably much the best 
that Miss Talmadge has ever done. As a 
story—well it’s ridiculous to try to American- 
ize a French farce. You can’t make ’em any 
better, and they usually can’t stand being 
made any worse. I’m for letting ‘em alone. 
(See Film Estimates for September.) 


[30] THE SON OF THE SHEIK (United 


Artists) 

The romance and mysterious glamor of the 
desert, and Rudolph Valentino in the sort of 
And— 
not the least of his achievements—his play- 
ing of the Sheik grown old—a handsome 


role he played best—all fire and ice. 


grey-beard, with a flashing, reminiscent smile 
for the days of his youth. And, too, the 
Not a great 
picture, nor one that tested the actor’s grow- 
But it is a 


good one, and somehow a fitting fadeout for 


lovely Hungarian, Vilma Banky. 
ing ability to any wide extent. 
Valentino. His was one of the gallant and 


dashing figures of the screen, and he will be 


missed. (See Film Estimates for October.) 


[31] PUPPETS (First National) 

The story of the Italian owner of a puppet 
show, who goes to the war, and comes home 
deaf. Under these circumstances, his best 
friend can make audible love to the puppet 
master’s wife, and does so until the deaf one 
Rather 


interesting, and somewhat of a departure for 


unexpectedly recovers his hearing. 


Milton Sills, who apparently doesn’t recog- 
nize it as such, but plays it in his usual man- 
ner. Gertrude Olmstead makes a pretty wife, 
but you can’t quite believe in her. Francis 


McDonald is convincing as the lover. 


[32] THE SAP (Warner Brothers) 

A silly thing about a timorous youth who 
shook in his shoes at the idea of being a 
soldier, and who in his effort to run away 
from the Germans, accidentally ran the other 
way, and was showered with medals for hero- 
ism. His subsequent attempts to live up to 
his decorations constitute the story. That is 
bad enough, but when in addition you have 
the spectacle of a strapping fellow like Ken- 
neth Harlan going around the block to avoid 
the village bully, and throwing a fit of hyster- 
ics whenever a cat comes near him, you just 
about decide that Will Hays isn’t earning his 


salary. 
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[33] BIGGER THAN BARNUM’S (F.B.0.) 


A tale of the circus containing some thrills, 
much hokum, and the regulation clinch at the 
end. Viola Dana and George O'Hara as a 
team of wire walkers, Ralph Lewis as a high- 
wire artist who tumbles from his lofty perch, 
being pathetically crippled thereby, and Ralph 


Ince, who also directed, as a strong man. 


(Paramount) 


[341 HOLD THAT LION! 
This month, I feel that I must sing the 
Douglas 


latest comedy, pursues a globe-trotting young 


praises of MacLean, who, in his 


lady all around the world, to return a hand- 
kerchief she dropped in New York. He cat- 
ches up with her in South Africa, and that’s 
MacLean’s 


own ingratiating grin is present, and there is 


where the lion comes in. Mr. 


also the lovely smile of Constance Howard, 
as well as the broad beam of Walter Hiers. 
And you may be quite sure that the picture 
is, according to Mr. MacLean’s invariable 
custom, in sood taste, and filled with well- 
dressed, good-looking people. Isn't that a 
lot to be thankful for? Now, I ask you! 
Although this isn’t really the funniest ever, it 
is done so suavely that it just invites you to 
smile, and while at the end, you are not ex- 
actly spent with laughter, you do emerge 
from the theater in such a bland humor that 
you will not even be annoyed to find that 3! 


is pouring rain and you have no umbrella. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement 


Production Notes for November 

OHN BARRYMORE’S first starring photo- 
J play for United Artists will be entitled 
The Vagabond Lover. 


the romantic life and adventures of Francois 


The story deals with 


Villon, the whimsical beggar-poet of France. 
The supporting cast includes Marceline Day, 
Victor, Butt, Mack Swain, 
Otto Mathieson, 


Henry Lawson 


Slim Summerville, Lucy 
Beaumont, and Rose Dione. 

The death of Rudolph Valentino has dis- 
arranged the production schedule of the Unit- 
ed Artists, making it necessary for Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks to abandon their 
Neither knows, 


however, what the next production will be. 


contemplated Oriental tour. 


N addition to the “Twenty-Six Warner Win- 
ners” for the 1926-27 season, the Warners 


will concentrate on big road shows with Vita- 


phone accompaniment. They have signed 
contracts with Al Jolson, George Jessel, 


Reinald Werrenrath, 


gene and Willie Howard for Vitaphone ap- 


Elsie Janis, and Eu- 


The first of the big special pic- 
irk, to be followed 


by Black Ivory. Mama Kiss Papa with George 
[ c 


pearances. 


tures planned is Noah’s 


Sidney. Vera Gordon, and Louise Fazenda is 
finished. Monte Blue’s next picture will be 
Wolfs Clothing, with Patsy Ruth Miller in 


support. An Arthur Somers Roche mystery 


Continued n page 562 
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School Department 


Conducted by SteLta Evetyn Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


Visual Materials Used During the Summer Term 


S preliminary material, forty hand-painted 
A slides on Switzerland were used, in these 
grades, preceded by a study of mountain lands 
and followed by various projects, some of 


which were suggested by the children. 


Grades III to V 
In studying the subject of wool, from the 

back of the sheep to the back of man, the 
following steps were taken: 

1. A teacher presentation was given 

covering the main points to be empha- 

sized in the still picture study. 

2. The Keystone stereographs on sheep 

and wool were used with the class. 

3. A uniform answer test was given and 

scored by the pupils with the requisite 

assistance. 

4. Those making the highest scores 

were given the opportunity to talk with 
duplicating the 


the lantern pictures 


stereographs. Through the kindness of 
the Physics 
broadcasting program. 

5. The former test was repeated to see 


Department this was a 


if all could now make a perfect score. 
6. The film, A Woolen 


screened and a new test given on the 


Yarn, was 


content of the motion picture. 
This lesson was designed for the seventh 
and eighth grades, but the pupils of the fifth 


and sixth grades wished to be included, so 


Editor’s Note—This account supplements Miss 
Myers’ article in the October issue, “What a College 
Can Do in Installing Visual Aids During One Sum- 
mer Term,” and lists the materials used during the 
first term of the 1926 summer session at the Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 


they were allowed to participate, and proved 


their eligibility. 


enemy following the annual 
school event, a mountain trout fry, the 
subject of fish was pursued by means of the 
stereographs and slides in the third and 
This study was necessarily 


When 


the slides were used they were accompanied 


fourth grades. 


less formal than the preceding one. 


by a general discussion on the part of the 
children, who had an opportunity to show 
what they had learned from the stereographs 
and by means of their reading. 

At the time of the State Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, the exhibitions of which were held 
on college grounds, a study of the noted 
breeds of cattle was made and the conditions 
under which they thrive. As the local oe- 
cupations are mostly mining and cattle rais- 
ing, much interest was manifested in this 
investigation although in general the subject 
would be rather difficult for these grades, the 
third to fifth. This study was based on stere- 
ographs, and those ranking high, as deter- 
mined by simple tests, were given the privi- 
lege of broadcasting when the lantern slides 
were projected. 

As the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
were now completing their summer term, 
it was not possible for them to give further 
demonstrations, but the third, fourth and fifth 
erades continued with the study of hot re- 
gions of the earth, using the stereographs 
and slides on tropical plants and animals. 
The Kleine film on Bananas and Cocoanuts 
helped greatly in visualizing the tropical con- 


ditions of growth and treatment. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The problem of how lumber is gotten to 
market from the trees of the forest was aided 
in vividness by the Ford film, Out of the 
Woods. 

In connection with mountain regions, the 
film 
ordered, but difficulties arose in filling this 
The 
this 


will 


story of Heidi was reviewed and the 


order before the expiration of the time. 
pupils were very enthusiastic about 
juvenile classic, and the film when used 
afford the proper climax. 
Grades I to III 

OR the kindergarten and grades one to 
a. the film of Humpty Dumpty has 
been found to furnish a pleasing nursery re- 
view as well as to lead the imagination into 
definite imagery and incidentally to inculcate 
the lesson that undue pride will have a fall. 
The youngest children are among our most 
appreciative observers when it comes to pic- 
tures in motion, but very few are given them 
and then only with the utmost caution in the 
selection. 

In the of health the 
The Knowing Gnome and Good Teeth; Good 
Health were used, the former for grades three 
of the latter 


way lessons, films, 


to five, and the first reel for 
grades one to three. 

A simple lesson was developed on children 
of other lands for grades one and two. Pupils 
of this age greatly enjoy the stereographs, 
with their unexpected revelation of third- 
They, 


mented rather freely when the slides were 


dimensional reality. later on, com- 
projected on the screen. The effect of the 
intimate experience of the stereograph was 
evident in fluent expression when discussion 
of the slide came. 
Evening Programs 

WO evening programs were given with 
To admission of twenty-five cents each. 
On the second of July, the Yale picture, The 
Declaration of Independence (three reels) 
was given. This was accompanied by a sce- 
nic, Nipigon Trails, and an exceptional Pathe 


comedy suitable for children or adults. At 
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MOTION PICTURES 
THAT INSTRUCT 
AND ENTERTAIN 


Pathe offers pictures of unusual 
interest to educational groups. All 
listed below are printed on non-in- 
flammable stock and _ available 
through thirty-four Pathe branches 
in the country’s principal cities. 


Pictorial Clubs Pictures are 
distributed by Pathe. 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH 


The true epic of the Arctic, 
re-issued for non-theatrical 
distribution — 6 reels 


AMUNDSEN’S POLAR 
FLIGHT 
A dramatic and authentic 
record of the first attempt 
to reach the North Pole by 
air — 2reels 


AMERICA’S POLAR 
TRIUMPH 
The official picture of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Byrd’s 
flight over the Pole—2 reels 


FLASHES OF THE PAST 
The highlights in world 
history during fifteen event- 

fulyears — 3reels 
THE ROMANCE OF THE 
NEWS 
Modern methods of gather- 
ing and disseminating news. 


Produced by the Associated 
Press — 2reels 


OLD SCROOGE 


A picturization of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol — 2reels 


THE WORLD STRUGGLE 
FOR OIL 


The beginning and develop- 
ment of the oil industry. 
Made by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines — 5Breels 
Write for Catalog to Educational Dep’t. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


35 West 45th St. New York 
Gentlemer Please send me free catalogue listing 
all Pathe pictures of educational nature 

Name 

Address eooeese 

E. 8. 11 
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Motion Pictures for Instruction 





tail a series of actual film lessons. 











the time of the Cattlemen’s Convention, the 
Pathe picture, The King of Wild Horses, and 
the Department of Agriculture picture, Sir 
Loin of T-Bone Ranch, were screened. ‘The 
former is in every respect an ideal animal 
picture inducing a friendly attitude towards 
The latter is 
well photographed and is educational, but 


the world of lesser creatures. 


is cheapened by concessions to the superfi- 
cially minded. Sugar-coating a serious study 
with a bit of ordinary sentiment is quite 
displeasing to those of even slight intellect- 
ual taste. Even children far prefer actual 
enlightenment given straight without the sub- 
terfuge of being doctored up to catch their 
attention. Some day producers will take 
their cue from this fact. 

The Department of Geography gave a most 
excellent evening’s entertainment, which was 
also praiseworthy from the point of view of 
instruction because of artistic pictures, varied 
and unusual features, and finely finished de- 
tail. Hand-colored slides were carefully se- 
lected from a group of one hundred and were 
used when the film of two reels on the Yel- 
lowstone Park was stopped for further still 
study on the features just presented in mo- 
tion. The instructor spoke from her personal 
observations and experiences in the Park. 
The admission was only ten cents and all 
voted large returns and an evening pleasantly 
spent. The lantern was run by a boy only 
ten years old, who spent several hours each 


UNIQUE book, combining a thorough and practical discussion 

of motion picture pedagogy with the most up-to-date information 

regarding available pictures suited to classroom use. 
It contains a descriptive list of over a 
thousand educational moving pictures. 
write to the publishers for further information. 


The Century Co. 


The book gives in de- 


You are cordially invited to 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








day following the motion picture course of 
study printed in THe EpucaTioNAL SCREEN 
for June, 1926, and in acquiring technique 
for efficiently running the lantern for lec- 
turers, for the children’s broadcasting pro- 
grams, and for supplementing the motion 
pictures. He is now independent with the 
motion picture machine under all ordinary 
conditions, although only operating with an 
adult in charge. 

Two free evening programs were given, 
one being typical of juvenile content that is 
The feature 
Vecklace, a 


four reeler; The Knowing Gnome was re- 


also appealing to older persons. 


at this time was The Princess’ 


peated after being used for class work; and 
one reel furnished by the local office of the 
National Forestry Bureau was so popular 
that a request was made for its repetition at 
the next program. This film, The Last Days 
of the Prairie Dog, shows the work of the 
government in counteracting the ravages of 
this little creature in agricultural districts. 

As a preliminary to the five days’ trip to 
be taken to the Mesa Verde at the close of the 
summer, Dr. Wightman, chairman of the Vis- 
ual Instruction Committee, spoke with col- 
ored slides on his trip of last summer to 
this archaeological district, elucidating these 
historial ruins with scientific precision. 

As the time was quite limited for arrang- 
ing a schedule for materials, the total expense 
than otherwise it would have 


was greater 
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been, since long distance phoning and wiring 


were occasionally necessary. The account 
stands as follows: 
Total expense for slides and films. $210.42 


Total receipts from admissions... 183.6] 


Net expense... . $26.8 


Since many concerts and lectures were 
scheduled, it was not possible to present as 
many picture programs as would otherwise 
be possible. We believe this showing very 
favorable for the financial side of picture in- 
struction, and the delight of the pupils in 
learning by this method appeared to be im- 


measurable. 


Note 


In presenting this month certain elements 
of a film program for a short term, we hope 
that others may be induced to add to it by 
sending us further titles from their own re- 
pertoire. We welcome 
courses co-ordinating with a term’s work in 


accounts of visual 
a single subject, or simply lists of miscella- 
neous materials used and found helpful for 
specific projects or problems. In this manner 
can be built up gradually a working catalog 
of the best of all forms, 
which select that 
is most fitting to his special field. 


visual aids from 
which 
If you 


have made worth while discoveries, will you 


each worker may 


not enjoy playing the part of benefactor to 
others who may still be groping,—if not in 
the dark, at least in the gray dawn? Do not 
hesitate to recommend your favorite pictures, 
moving, you think 
It will be like voting for 
your favorite candidate for office; the more 


either static or because 


them well known. 


votes duplicating yours, the higher the recom- 
mendation. 

As previously stated, the pictures here list- 
ed merely serve to add bits of concreteness to 
the curriculum in small spots, here and there. 
and that but 


slightly, the possibilities for interest and in- 


They simply tend to indicate, 


tensive application as the progress of the 
visual movement gains in momentum. 
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Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


A most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington. 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
A 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
216 reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 


A romantic portrayal in one reel of the modern 
manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges. Bookings 
are made in the order in which requests with 
definite dates are received. 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Film Reviews 
Flashes of the Past (2 Pathe— 
\n excellent survey of the years from 1910 


reels ) 


to 1925 is provided in this sifting of the 
salient features of an extremely significant 
era of history. An introduction is afforded by 
means of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, papyrus 
rolls, and the printing press of 1430. 

The film chronicle begins with Roosevelt 
seen on an eleven months’ hunting tour of 
\frica in 1910; King George assuming the 
imperial position over India in 1911; and in 
1913 visiting the Kaiser; a suffragette parade 
under the guiding spirit of Mrs. Pankhurst; 
the original order for mobilization by the 
German Kaiser; 
read by the populace; the exodus from Bel- 


the French call to arms as 


sium in 1914 made picturesque by moving 
vans and white cattle on the march; General 
and in 1915 
Russia, Galicia, and Hungary in the Great 


War. 


Joffre as hero of the Marne: 


Then, we get a glimpse of the western 


ee 
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Producers and Distributors a 


Four Seasons 


Great American 
Authors 


Our Universe 
Kineto Reviews 








Popular Classics, Etc. 


of | \RO 





Owners of the Famous 


Kineto Library 
11 EXCHANGES 
Write For Nearest One 


IRVINGTON-ON-HupDSON 


i. 











world through Villa’s punitive expedition into 
Mexico in 1916. 
witness the defeat of the Turkish fleet: the 


In the east of Europe, we 


ezar in 1917 cast from the throne; and Rus- 
sian soldiers before the Kremlin swearing 
allegiance to a popular regime. America en- 
ters the war and Wilson signs the declaration. 
In 1918, we see the marines fighting by land 
and German forves surrendering in the trench- 
es. Among the new devices are the flame pro- 
jector and the tank, a result of trench warfare. 
The year 1919 attests Germany a republic, 
and the first fighting of American soldiers 
overseas. The N-C 4, upon landing in Lisbon, 
signals a premiere for America in aviation. 
President Wilson appears in the first Peace 
Conference. The Devil-Dogs are welcomed 
in New York while the Blacks and Tans and 
Sein Feiners appear in conflict in Ireland. 
The martyrdom of MacSwinney is suffered be- 
fore the Emerald Isle is restored as a gem 
to the crown of Britain. 


Ceremonies for the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier follow, in Washington. In 1921, the 
heroes of the five chief allies during the war 
are seen in the United States; Smyrna ap- 
pears in flames, and a bombing test is given 
In 1923, the quaking 
earth in Japan is responsible for the loss of 
100,000 lives. 


and we see the funeral cortege and his cab- 


by the army and navy. 
President Harding lies in state 


inet. In 1924 American fliers encircle the 


globe, making 26,000 miles in as many hours 


as there are days in the year. The Russians 
pay tribute to Lenin in Moscow after a most 
spectacular career. The seven million plu- 
rality of Coolidge, making a record for presi- 
dential popularity, is a fitting climax for the 
The 


picture brings in most graphic form before 


many “flashes” of significant activities. 


an observer a vast amount of history that no 
amount of verbosity could thus clearly por- 
tray. 

Dairy Products (1 reel) Pathe—From 
the World’s Food Series. Cattle were brought 
to America by Columbus on his second trip. 
They were domesticated in Europe about the 
beginning of the New Stone Age, 6,000 B. C. 
The ancient Greeks, from 1,000 to 450 B.C., 
The 


750 to 475 B.C., used dairy products and 


used milk and cheese. Romans, from 


exported cheese. Dairying in the United 
States was aided by the importation of better 
herds in 1820. In 1920 there were over 31 
million dairy cattle in this country. These 
historic facts are told in titles and not pic- 
torially, but there are beautiful farm scenes 
showing present day cattle and the dairy 
industry. 

The dairy barns are kept scrupulously 
clean. Farmers come with cans of milk in 

The milk after being pasteurized 
the 


Swiss cheese is made in America and Switzer- 


wagons. 


is hauled to nearest railroad station. 


Rennet changes the milk to ¢urd, which 
It is 


land. 
is taken out, 200 pounds at a time. 
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pressed for 24 hours. There is a frequent 
Salt is 


Swiss cheese 


change of cloths about the cheese. 
rubbed over the top surface. 
is ripened in a cold, then in a warm tempera- 
ture. The average yearly consumption of 
butter per person in the United States is 1714 
pounds. The cream is cooled for the pro- 
duction of this dairy product by running over 
cold pipes. One churn turns out 1,000 pounds 
of butter. Even the air in the churning room 
is cleaned. In the churn the cream turns to 
a mass of golden granules, after which 4,000 
pounds per hour are moulded and cut. 
Grease-proof paper is used in wrapping. 

The ‘film provides excellent educational 


material. 


Speeding Up Our Deep Sea Cables 
(2 reels) Western Electric—Animated draw- 


ings combined with photography make plain 


the laying of the world’s fastest cable. The 
material used is permalloy, the most mag- 
netic material available. We are given 
glimpses of Cyrus W. Field, whose persistent e 
and faith along with the assistance of Peter 





PE 


Splicing the cable on board the 
“Colonia” 


Cooper and Robert Morse, made possible the 
first trans-Atlantic communication. We see 
a model of the Great Eastern that laid the 


strong wires on the very bed of the Ocean, 
following the manufacture of the cable by 


an English factory, and then the tank of the 


Epiror’s Note—This review describes the laying of 
the first trans Atlantic cable. See also pages 568 
n79 
Jid. 
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Theie is no use talking — 
good pictures can no more be_ | 
had without a good screen, | 
than proper digestion without | 
teeth. | 
Get a Da-Lite | 
and be Sure 
Da-Lite Screen & Scenic Co. 
922-24 West Monroe St. 
Chicago Illinois 
| 











Colonia, the largest cable ship afloat, where 
four million tons of cable cargo are stored. 

\ profile map of the ocean depths to the 
extent of 16,800 feet makes the process of 
dropping the cable quite realistic with the 
addition of drawings in animation. A siphon 
records the impulses of the cable in ink. A 
capacity of 1500 letters each minute requires 
an especially designed sending apparatus, and 
an amplifier especially designed for receiving. 
The new permalloy line is the most direct 
route to the Azores, Malaga, and Rome. It 
is five times faster than any other ocean tele- 
graph. The Western Union cable station at 
Rockaway Beach tending to bring all parts of 
the world into close communication is strik- 


ing one more blow in the effort to annihilate 


space. 
Pillars of the Sky (1 reel) Western 
Electric—These pillars upholding the sky are 


the gigantic fir trees of the Mount Rainier 


National Forest. 
the time of Charlemagne, and have now reach- 
ed a height of 230 feet and a diameter of 6 feet. 


Many were well-grown in 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 





Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 





Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. Send for list of films. 





The cross-cut saw reveals 15 growth rings to 
the inch. The “high lead” cutter has the 
most hazardous occupation in the industry of 
tree felling as he works “up the sky trail,” 
180 feet from the ground. His “trimming 
the scalp lock” is the only picture of the 
kind that the reviewer has seen in motion. 
Steel cables reaching into the edge of the 


forest convey 
‘ 15 ton logs 


that a distance 





of 200 yards 
look like fire- 
wood. When 
the tree that is 
being felled 
snaps, the 
noise is like 


that of rifle 
fire. The wise 
woodman then 
does not loaf 
on his job, but 
sprints away 
from the track 
of the falling 
Only 


an unwise or 





= trunk. 


“Trimming the scalp lock” 


inexperienced 
workman will take chances. The logs are 
rolled into the water to be transported to the 
mill-pond. The grab-setter makes them ready 
for the saw. With a screech of triumph, the 
whirling of the rip-saw severs them into usable 
lengths, while smaller saws make the planks 
adaptable to special purposes. 
The Fall of Man (2 reels) Produced for 
the American Abrasive Metals Company, 50 
Church St., New York City, by the Worcester 


Film Corporation. Distributed also by the Y. 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 844 So.waBasH ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 


Price and Booklet on Request 





Write for Catalogue 











M. C. A., New York and Chicago branches, 

The film National 
Safety Council, and deals with the necessity 
Startling facts 


is presented by the 


for safe walking surfaces. 


are vividly brought home to demonstrate the 








‘The director’s little daugnter is nurt 


appalling mortality resulting from unsafe 
walking surfaces which cause everyday acci- 
dents on steps, sidewalks, in machine shops 
and factories. 

A vivid graph shows the leading causes of 
accidental deaths—by conflagration, ma- 
chines, street cars, automobiles, and (the 
most prolific source of accidental death) falls 
—nearly half of which are caused by unsafe 
walkways. 

A bit of drama, which involves the little 
daughter of one of the directors, serves to 
convince him of the necessity of providing 
for sale walkways in a building program. 

W. H. Cameron, Managing Director of the 
National Safety Council, writes: 

“This latest film interprets to the general 
public as well as to specialists directly inter- 
ested, the facts about slipping and falling 
accidents as no other piece of publicity has 
done up to this time. It should arouse to 
action the public interested in protective 


measures against the cause of such accidents.” 
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Announcing 


the publication of the first two volumes of 


‘Burton Holmes Travel Stories 


Edited by 
BURTON HOLMES and W. H. WHEELER 


JAPAN 5th and 6th Grades 
EGYPT 7th and 8th Grades 


| Informational SILENT READERS 


TEACHER’S MANUAL FREE 





The most beautiful school books ever published. Each 
volume contains 416 pages and 200 illustrations 





Write for information 


Wh ecler Publishing Co. 


" 359 East 22d St. CHICAGO | 
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VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid for 


Every Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 


School Notes 
West VirGINIA ORGANIZES 


A Visual Education Society of West Vir- 
ginia has been organized. The secretary- 
treasurer writes, 

“The first meeting was held in Ogelbay 
Hall, Morgantown, September 2, 1926. At 
Ankeney acted 


as temporary chairman. The constitution of 


this meeting Professor: J. V. 


the society was read and was unanimously 
adopted. Officers were elected to serve until 
the meeting of the State Teacher’s Association 
in Clarksburg, West Virginia, sometime dur- 
ing the month of November. Application 
blanks were prepared by the secretary and 
sent out to all prospective members. An 
effort is being made at this time to secure a 
place on the program at the Clarksburg 


meeting.” 





> i T . 
Production Notes 

(Continued from page 553) 
story, as yet untitled, will be the first of a 
series of comedies co-starring John T. Mur- 


ray and Louise Fazenda. 


HE World Series, America’s baseball 
T classic, will this year be the background 
for a motion picture, Slide, Kelly, Slide, to be 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, with 
King Vidor, 


director of The Big Parade, is to direct an- 


produced by 
William Haines as the hero. 


other great American epic, The Glory Dig- 
gers, a screen adaptation of Irvin Cobb’s 
original story based on the building of the 
Panama Canal. Lillian Gish has been chosen 
for the role of “Letty” in Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough’s novel, The Wind, to be directed by 
Clarence Brown. Peter B. Kyne has com- 
pleted an orginal story for Colonel Tim Me- 
Coy, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s newest western 
star. McCoy has just finished War Paint, a 
story of the plains during the seventies, when 
the Indians were in a restless mood and many 
war parties were making sorties from the 
land allotted to them by the government. 
Other stories ready for production include 
Charles Tenny Jackson’s The Day of Souls, 
La Nouveau Deluge, written by Madame 
Noelle Roger and published in France in 
1922, The Girl from Outside, an adaptation 
of Rex Beach’s The Wag Lady, and an epic 
of the old South, as yet untitled, which will 
have to do with the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi during the romantic days before the 


development of railroads. 


ETROPOLITAN PICTURES announce 

the coming production of No Control 
with Harrison Ford and Phyllis Haver, Rub- 
ber Tires, a siory of the auto camps, Jim, the 
Conqueror, a new Peter B. Kyne story for 
Elinor Fair and William Boyd, and The 
Country Doctor, with Rudolph Schildkraut 


portraying the title role. 
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Among the Magazines 
(Continued from page 537) 
producing lords a one-inch recommendation 
of the material possible for screen adaptation. 
Miss Sapin concludes that she is probably 
the Cinderella of the movies, but that “the 
prospect of ever becoming a princess would 
fill me with horror. For being a 
cynical Cinderella, | know that movie prin- 
cesses must work like horses—while I read 
peacefully by the fire, ragged, ignored, pettily 
An intelligent 


and humorous glimpse of one of the multi- 


paid, but infinitely amused.” 
tudinous tasks imposed by the monstrous 
cinema! 
Book Reviews 
SCENARIO SECRETS. The Efficiency Com- 
pany, College Station, Raleigh, N. C. ($3.00, 
Postpaid. ) 
This decidedly 


inches high by 12 inches wide, bound in dark 


unique publication is 9 


red, limp paper cover, and contains 128 eye 
enticing pages, generously printed on fine 
quality paper, of delicate cream tint, with 
spacious margins throughout. The write: 
is W. H. Young, Ph. D., author of “How to 
Preach with Motion Pictures,” a man of long 
experience in the educational and religious 
fields field of 


pictures. 


as well as in the motion 


“Scenario Secrets” is thoroughly different 
from any other book we have seen on the 
much-treated subject of how to write motion 
picture scenarios. It is breezily written and 
easy to read. It is thickly dotted with sound 
suggestions. Its terse, crisp statements stand 
out the more emphatically because of the 
carefully planned type-selection and arrange 
Dr. Young differentiates 10 kinds of 


others—and 


ment. 
scenarios—theatrical and nine 
treats each separately, treatment of the theat- 


The sub- 


ject-matter ranges from the most obvious and 


rical being naturally the longest. 


elementary facts and principles of scenario- 
writing to more subtle and distinctly original 
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Slides for the School Room 


Kindergarten to 8th Grade 


Edited by 
Stella Evelyn Myer 
also 
Project Method Slide Sets 
on 


THE INDIANS 
BRAHAM LINCOLN 
IRANSPORTATION 

P; Br f Spry School, Chicago 
Other Projects to Follow 
Send for Lists 


We are headquarters for 
Stereopticons and all Visual Equipment 


Cat I 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150 S. Michigan Ave 





Chicago, Illinois 











ideas. Contrary to the common practice, the 


book does nol 


the followers of 


“ouarantee” great wealth to 
its doctrines, and the dif- 
ficulties in the way of success are not mini- 
Indeed, these 


stated and 


mized. difficulties are em- 


phatically concrete suggestions 
follow for surmounting them, but hard work 
is always presupposed. The style of exposi- 
tion is sometimes too pronouncedly “breezy” 
to please all tastes, and certain parts of the 


book are t 
But, on the 


10 elementary to be very significant. 
whole, “Scenario Secrets” is an 


unusual and valuable contribution to the 


literature of the subject and is refreshing for 


its manitest sincerity ind unmistakable 


oris inality 


Personal Mention 
TURNER, for the past two 


M* . FL 
Ly vears with the 


Educational Department of Pathe Exchange 


Chicago branch of the 


and for seven vears in the non-theatrical film 
field. is now associated with H. S. Brown and 


Company, Chicago. 
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BARGAINS! 


Fully Guaranteed 
Stereopticons & Moving Picture 
Machines at Very Low Prices. 
We Also Have 


NEW MACHINES and ACCESSORIES 


Send for Our Bargain List Today 


Scientific & Cinema Supply Co. 


Washington, D. C. 











Foreign Notes 

(Continued from page 543) 
actor of Germany, selected by John Barry- 
more to play the role of Louis XI in the forth- 
coming United Artists production, The Vaga- 
bond Lover. 

Jannings and Veidt were together on the 
stage under the famous Max Reinhardt and 
have consequently a solid background for 
film work. They have given their influence 
to finer educational films abroad and their 
future work with American producers will be 
an experiment worthwhile to observe. 

During his short stay in New York and Chi- 
cago on the way to Los Angeles, Connie 
Veidt (he prefers his nickname to that of 
Conrad) talked with the writer in French and 
German for many hours about almost every- 
thing of interest to our present-day problems 
of the screen, the public, the press, educa- 
tional values, and aspects in other continents. 

A few short fragments from Veidt’s conver- 
sation: 
better. 
and the real filmplay in its full artistic and 


“The situation overseas is getting 


The film is just about 30 years old 


cultural value is still to come. . . As 
there are bad shoemakers in America as well 
as in Europe, so we have mediocre produc- 
tions on both sides of the ocean. . . Aec- 
tors should look like human beings. 

Their own eyes, their own faces should ex- 
press their emotions. . .Man is man, 


whether he be from the new or old world.” 


Among the steps for a better international 
understanding and cooperation in the film 
world, the exchange of film artists among the 
different nations is welcome. 


AMERICAN Mepicat Commission Reviews 

ScrENTIFIC UFA-Fi_ms 1n BERLIN 

URING the European study-travels of a 

large group of the American Medical 
Society, the scientific film department of the 
UFA, in Berlin, presented during a private 
session a number of widely discussed films 
to the distinguished American visitors. Strong 
scientific, and popular-scientific pictures from 
the Gynaecological Film Studio of Prof. Dr. 
Doderlein, new Microscopic films about 
Bacteriology, the Appendicitis operation, and 
parts from a Tuberculosis film were shown, 
accompanied with a lecture by Dr. Kaufman 
from the Culturefilm Departments. Where is 
the international, scientific University-Film 
Exchange? May the Paris-Congress find the 
way to a World Culturefilm Federation! 
GERMANY 

NE of the producing companies of Ger- 

many has announced the production of 
Die Waffen Nieder (Down with Arms) after 
the famous book of the Austrian woman paci- 
fist leader, Bertha von Suttner, who died 
shortly before the beginning of the World 
War. If they are successful in visualizing the 
most important scenes which this work con- 
tains, they will furnish a powerful document 
which shou!ld work toward better interna- 
tional relationships and promote world peace 
in a way which the author did not dream of in 
her day. 

ITALY 

RESS reports have it that Mussolini has 

asked members of the Italian industrial 
associations to aid the state educational film 
institution, La Luce, by opening their plants 
for the making of industrial films which shall 
show the Italian people the economics of 
their land and the various aspects of their 
industrial life. 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


The Church Motion Picture 


(Continued from the October issue) 
HERE is an open and inviting field for a 
genuinely religious motion picture li- 
brary that is truly adapted to the use of the 
church. Up to the present, there is compar- 
atively little that can be classed as a church 
film library. This is due largely to the fact 
that too many of the one-time theatrical pic- 
tures are used, at a small rental price, by the 
This has had a two-fold effect: 


l. It has failed to awaken in the church 


church. 


constituency a real interest in a church pic- 
ture program. 

2. It has failed to interest capital in the 
creation of a church film library. 

There must, therefore, be a change in the 
effort of those who have come to appreciate 
the value of the motion picture to the church, 
and a real and sincere effort must be made by 
those who have the welfare of the church in 
this respect at heart. It is the writer's con- 
viction that the church itself should create, 
control and distribute motion pictures for 
religious and entertainment ends. It is not 
easily possible to conceive how suitable pic- 
tures can be secured, of right quality and of 
sufficient quantity, in any other way. In this 
statement is comprehended the hopes of the 
writer for a real and permanent advance in 
religious motion pictures. 

The pictures that would be produced by 
people of the church and for the church 
would be pictures that would not compete 
with the pictures for the theatre, but they 
would indirectly raise the quality of the 


theatre pictures by educating the church 
people who attend the theatre to higher 
standards of pictures, a consummation which 
is so much needed. And on the other hand, 


the pictures for the church, if of right quality, 


would tend to make the church and its ser- 
vices more popular since only in the church 
could the pie tures for its use be shown. 

Let it here be said that the church is mak- 
ing a great mistake when it tries to put on a 
“movie show.” The church and the theatre 
should never occupy the same position. The 
church should always be the “church,” as the 
theatre is usually just the “theatre.” To ex- 
pect the continued blessing of the Christ, as 
the one great Head over all things, the church 
in pictures, as in all other things, should be 
conducted in a way befitting and becoming 
to the church, as the pillar and ground of the 
truth. The education of its people’s hearts 
as well as their heads will be done through 
the teaching of truth and the enforcement of 
the attributes not only of righteousness and 
justice, but also of kindness and mercy. It 
will in this way place a discount on all things 
in life that are sordid and unworthy and 
put a premium on all things noble and true. 
The thought and conduct of the Christian 
citizens, who are in the world but not of the 
world, who are the true and wise “children of 
light,” are to be moulded by the true prin- 
ciples of Christian standards as against the 
false principles of worldly standards. The 
elements of both must necessarily be incor- 
porated in the picture, but in such measure 
and proportion as to make everyone who sees 
them “eschew that which is evil and cleave 
to that which is good.” 

In short, the pictures of, by, and for the 
church must be of a character that is con- 
structive, upbuilding and inspiring to all that 
is best in life and human character by direct- 
ing to fear, love and trust in God, and to the 


love and service of fellowman. 
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Church Activities with Film in New Zealand 


as & the courtesy of the Congrega- 


tional Church Extension Board, comes 
this word of what is being done on the other 
side of the world. 

Rev. Stanley Morrison, pastor of the Mount 
Eden Congregational Church of Auckland, 


New Zealand, 


United States for a time and returned to New 


who was a resident of the 
Zealand about two years ago, writes “By no 
means is the work we are doing with the 
cinema the least important. I got tired of 
the churches always complaining about the 
type of pictures presented at the picture 
theatres and so we set out to give the church 


people a better service of films. The venture 


has proven highly satisfactory. Our ordinary 
screening takes place every Thursday, but in 
addition we run a machine with a carefully 
selected programme for children every Satur- 
day afternoon. The service we are rendering 
has attracted considerable attention through- 
out New Zealand and is being matched very 
carefully by the churches and by the picture 
shows generally. Our equipment is the best 
obtainable, the labor is voluntary but is 
skilled and so we are able to put on a first 
class show, especially since the big film ex- 
changes are sympathetic towards the experi- 


ment.” 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


Children, Here, There and Everywhere 
(1 reel)—H. S. 
A picture that will both interest and in- 


Brown, Chicago. 


struct in its beautiful presentation of the 
children in Japan, China, India, Arabia, Lap- 
land, Italy, France, Holland, America. The 
native games of children, their habits and 
environments, the varied scenery of land and 
water from the icebergs in the north to the 
limpid waters and luxuriant foliage in the 
south. Throughout the picture there is felt 
the appeal for Christian teaching and leader- 
non-inflammable 


ship. Prints available on 


stock. 


Do Children Count?—A Child’s Faith 
(2 reels)—Film Library of the Associated 
Churches, Chicago. 

A well presented religious story showing 
how the Lord does provide, and proves Him- 
self to be a very present help in time of need. 
The story is that of a Christian family of 
The 


father has lost his position and seeks one in 


father and mother and three children. 
another city. He is disabled by an auto- 
mobile accident, lingers at a hospital and is 
unable to communicate with his family who 


The troubled 


mother assures the 7-year-old daughter that 


are in distress and want. 
the Lord will provide. The little girl becomes 
the real mother and heroine of the story, 
showing how, through a number of very pos- 
The 


father returns home, secures work, and the 


sible incidents, the Lord does provide. 


family is happy and better for their hard 
experiences. 

A service program will be provided with 
the film. 


Japan—One reel in natural colors. (World 
Film Co.) 

Shows Nippon, the Island Kingdom of the 
Mikado. 


Ocean liner in its trip across the Pacific, and 


Educational 
An interesting view of a Pacific 


life on the great boat is interestingly pictured. 
This can easily be made to represent the voy- 
age of missionaries on their way to Japan, 
and thus give a good missonary turn to the 
picture. The people, cities, industries etc., of 
Japan are projected in natural colors, and are 
very interesting as well as attractive and in- 
forming. With a little study a number of les- 
sons can be applied from the picture. 
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THE OFFICIAL MOTION PICTURES 








ROME AND THE POPE 


Memorable Scenes at the Catholic Eucharistic 


Inspiring, historical, religious, and educational 
pictures for churches, schools and societies. 


CATHOLIC FILM SYNDICATE 


1125 Union Mtg 


IN REAL LIFE 


Congress, never before filmed. 


Licenses and rights now available 


Bldg Cleveland, Ohio 








The Butterfly Net (2 reels) Film Library 


of the Associated Churches, Chicago. 


A chaste comedy very suitable for an en- 
tertainment program anywhere. It deals 
with an English Lord—vyouthful and manly 


who seeks rest and recreation in the States, 
and whose one great hobby is catching new 
specimens of butterflies with his skillfully 


His catch 


more than butterflies 


wielded net. net is destined to 


as the humorous inci 


dents in the story show. Through his bai 
risters in London he is successful in leasing 
an estate in a section of the United States 
where the people of the community “are un- 
tainted by the fads of the day, where the girls 
still wear long skirts, even at tennis, and their 
hair is unbobbed, and where the horse and 
buggy are still in evidence,” as part of the 
specifications mentioned in the selection of 
the vacation sojourn of the English Lord. On 
the steamer the Englishman meets another of 
his native land, who is old enough to be his 
father, and yet not beyond the jovial period 
of life. 


and 


He promises to call on his friend, 
later does so. He is mistaken for the 
real “English Lord,” which mistake and the 
filled 

All has a 


happy ending when The Butterfly Net secures 


complications that follow are with 


good, laughter-provoking humor. 


and carries back to England the rarest speci- 
men of all its catch—the happy bride. 


Please 


Say You Saw the Advertiseme 


The Beggar Maid (2 reels)—H. S. Brown 
& Co., Chicago. 
Alfred beautiful 


poem by that name, it is an impressive story 


Based on Tennyson’s 
well rendered and beautifully photographed. 


Prints are available on non-inflammable 
stock. 

It reveals how the artist, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones came to paint the now famous picture 


The Beggar Maid. The 


story are a young Earl and the gardener’s 


characters in the 


daughter who are in love and who are made 
to duplicate the characters and the incidents 
in the poem, namely King Cophetua and the 


beggar maid. 


To the better appreciation of the story we 
give Tennyson’s poem: 
Her arms across her breast she laid: 
She was more fair than words can say: 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down 
To meet and greet her on her way: 
“It is no wonder,” said the lords, 
“She is more beautiful than day.” 
\s shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair, and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been: 
Cophetua swore a royal oath: 
“This beggar maid shall be my queen.” 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


Laying the World’s Fastest Ocean Cable 


ONSIDERABLE attention was attracted 
recently to the bleak waters along 
the shores of Newfoundland, where an 

incident of world-wide importance was en- 
acted. We are indebted to the Western 
Electric News for excerpts from the account 
written by Charles W. Barrell, Director of 
the Motion Picture Bureau of the Western 
Electric Company, describing the filming of 
that incident—the landing of the permalloy 
cable from Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, to 


Penzance, England. 


Mr. Barrell writes: 

To reach England’s oldest colony one must 
be prepared to spend an indefinite time, vary- 
ing from hours to days, on a stretch of un- 
easy, fog-infested salt water, haunted for 
months each year by ghostly and treacher- 
ous mountains of floating ice—one of the 
most dangerous and disquieting sectors to be 
found throughout the seven seas. 

By virtue of its geographical position, 
however, Newfoundland has just naturally 
developed into the most important of all junc- 
tion-points for Atlantic submarine _ tele- 
graph traffic. Since the year 1858, when 
Cyrus Field and his associates connected 
the Old World and the New by wire, up 
to the present day, many important epochs 
in the history of ocean telegraphy have 
been celebrated on its rocky shores. 


Through the courtesy of the Western Union 
Company, I was given the opportunity to 
visit Newfoundland during the present sum- 
mer. Walter Pritchard, the youthful cin- 
ematographic veteran, accompanied me. 


The purpose of our expedition was to secure 
a motion picture record of the landing of the 
new permalloy, high-speed cable, designed by 
Western Electric engineers and recently laid 


between Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, and 
Penzance, England. 

Pritchard and I traveled by rail from New 
York to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where we 
signed on as members of the crew of Western 
Union’s crack new cable repair ship, Cyrus 
Field. On the Cyrus Field we journeyed east, 
north-east over the six hundred-odd sea miles 
which separate Halifax from Bay Roberts. 

Fifteen nights and almost as many days 
we spent on the good ship Cyrus Field. And 
during that time we experienced varying de- 
grees of equilibrium, equipoise, or whatever 
the study of the human body’s position in re- 
lation to the fixed center of the earth may be. 
\lso, we sampled a variety of weather condi- 
tions too wide to bear enumeration. During 
most of the run out and back, the ship rocked 
her way cautiously through greasy-grey seas 
in a dripping blanket of fog to the ear-shatter- 
ing screech of the siren. But these fleeting 
discomfitures notwithstanding, it would be 
a gross breach of veracity not to say that the 
trip was stimulating both to body and mind. 

Having crossed the Cabot Straits, which 
separate Nova Scotia from Newfoundland, 
our spirits went up as the fog banks lifted oc- 
casionally, giving us glimpses on the west of 
the island colony’s rugged coastline and Cape 
Race with its world-famous lighthouse and 
gigantic wireless skeleton standing out on the 
horizon. ) 
hand, drifting with sinister nonchalance down 
toward the busy steamer lanes which connect 
\merica with Europe and destined to give 
the ships and men of the International Ice 
Patrol much work and worry before their final 
dissolution in the warm blue waters of the 
Gulf Stream. Captain Bloomer gave all these 
glacial derelicts ample navigating room, but 
we secured some fair close-ups of them by 
using a telephoto lens. 

The third day out from Halifax we anchored 
in the picturesque harbor of Bay Roberts. 


Ice-bergs also showed up on either 









AMONG THE 


Codfish and cables are the 
mainstays of this 
settlement. Some 
dred houses, fifteen or 
stores and eight churches cluster 
about the sharply indented 
waterfront. 

On the north shore the West- 
ern Union Company has built 
a neat village for those of its 
employees who must make the 


interesting 
three hun- 
twenty 


place their permanent resid- 
ence. A substantial — brick 
building, a few yards’ back 


from the beach, houses the 
cable station. 
graph lines from both England 
and America enter the building, 
and the volume of cable traffic 
relayed here is so heavy that 
operating shifts are kept on duty 
day and night. 

It is now sixty years since the 
Great Eastern, first of all the 
modern viants, 
Trinity Bay, trailing behind her on the ocean 
bottom a continuous line of insulated copper 
wire, the European end of which was securely 


Underseas tele- 


ocean-going steamed into 


anchored on the west coast of Ireland. 

On July 27th. 1866, the Great Eastern’s 
tender. the Blood-hound. sent the cable ashore 
at Heart’s Content. This was probably the 
most exciting day that the drowsy little settle- 
ment ever had or ever will experience, until 


the end of time. Throuch the good offices of 





Here the cable is being transferred from the “Colonia” 
which brought the cable over from England to the 
“Cyrus Field” which handled the landing operations at 
Bay Roberts. 


ern” just 
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The broken shore-end of the historic cable of 1866, the 
first successful ocean telegraph laid by the “Great East- 


sixty years ago. 


C. H. Tranfield, local justice of peace and 
superintendent of the Heart’s Content cable 
station for the past thirty-six years, we were 
enabled to meet and photograph one John 
Warren, an eighty-year-old veteran of that 
memorable occasion, who as a youth helped 
drag the first successful Atlantic telegraph 
cable to land in the western hemisphere. Mr. 
Warren said that practically the whole popu- 
lation of Newfoundland, as well as hundreds 
were present in Heart’s Content 
that day. In their eagerness to 
be the first to touch the new 
cable. crowds of men rushed 
out in the water up to their 
necks. 

We also secured pictures of 
the tiny cottage, still in excel- 
lent repair, in which the first 
cable to successfully span the 
Atlantic was opened to tele- 
sraphic traffic. 

Then Mr. Tranfield led the 
way to the rocky beach below 
the village where we uncovered 
the broken 


original 


ol strangers, 


shore-end of the 
cable. It was most 
interesting to discover that the 
gutta-percha insulation on this 
historic relic was still to all 
appearances as snug and re- 
silient as the day it was moulded 
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on its seven-stranded conductor core, more 
than half a century ago. 

Back in Bay Roberts we found that Captain 
Bloomer and his associates had completed 
arrangements for the landing of the new 
cable. So next day we steamed off for St. 
John’s, the metropolis of Newfoundland, to 
await the arrival of the Colonia from Eng- 
land with its 2,000 mile cargo of permalloy 
cable, fresh from the works of the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company at 
Greenwich, near London. 

Through the early morning mists a day or 
two later, the Colonia slipped quietly into the 
harbor with its $3,500,000 cargo neatly coiled 
away below decks. Felicitations and con- 
gratulations were exchanged between the two 





Air-tight barrels float the wriggling serpent-like cable in to the beach. 


ships, after which the transferring of the 
Newfoundland shore section of the cable 
from the Colonia to the Cyrus Field took 
place. This shore section is said to be the 
largest and heaviest piece of submarine cable 
that has ever been fabricated. It contains 
three separately insulated conductor cores, 
has a total diameter of 314 inches, and weighs 
36 tons per mile. It is built to withstand 
electrical interferences from land sources and 
other cables which may lie near it. And it 
should also hold its own in the eternal con- 
flict with a restless sea, jagged rocks and 
grinding ice-floes. 

On the way back to Bay Roberts we were 
favored with weather of classic Italian mild- 


ness and brilliancy. In fact, it was so sus- 
piciously mild and brilliant that no one was 
particularly suprised early Monday morning 
to find the thermometer had dropped more 
than twenty degrees in the teeth of a raw 
Easterly rainstorm when we turned out to see 
the cable sent ashore. One hundred and fifty 
Newfoundlanders were waiting on the beach, 
every last man covered from crown to heels 
in oilskins. It was a picturesque sight, but 
the rain, the early hour and the lack of sun- 
light made it photographically depressing. 
Pritchard and I had chartered a motor fish- 
ing dory the day before, which was awaiting 
us by the overside gangway. Grimly shoul- 
dering our cameras and clutching the actinic 
flares which we had brought along in obedi- 
ence to some clairvoy- 
ant premonition, we 
floundered aboard our 
dory and made for the 
prow of the ship, over 
which the cable had 


already started to 
wriggle in long. ser- 
pentine loops. In a 


small boat below two 
members of the Field’s 
crew, stripped for ac- 
tion and dripping wet. 
were working like mad 
to keep up with their 
job of attaching §air- 
tight barrels to the 
slippery cable at regu- 
lar intervals. These 
barrels floated the 
cable ashore. With- 
out them, it would 
probably have re- 
quired 150 horses instead of men to drag the 
snakelike monster in. 

With a wretched feeling of frustration, I 
lighted one of the flares, burning an eyebrow 
and two fingers in the process, and watched 
Pritchard focus his camera on the scene of 
rain-swept activity before us. Walter, with 
customary conservatism, refused to make any 
definite reply to my questions regarding the 
possibility of our “getting” anything in such 
a pea-soup atmosphere. But he ground away 
while the flare smoked and spluttered. 

Whether or not we did actually get what we 
went after on this occasion, I will now leave 
to the judgment of our movie fans, many of 
whom have doubtless seen a short version of 
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Standard Sizes. 





STUDIO AND LABORATORY | 


The Burton Holmes Lectures, inc. 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Developing and Printing of Motion 
Reduction Printing to 
and Enlarging from 16 mm. Positive to 


Pictures in 
16 mm. 
35 mm. 








Negative using the Daylight Optical Printer 
made by Depue and Vande. 
EXPERT TITLE WORK 
the evidence as it was released last month by — leges, civic clubs and various associations, 


the Kinograms Newsreel, while the others can 
base their verdict on the 1,000 foot film 
record which we are releasing immediately 
with the following title: “Laying the World’s 
Fastest Ocean Cable Off Newfoundland.” 

In any event, the cable got ashore safely, 
and when I saw my late commander, Captain 
Bloomer, in New York, recently, he told me 
that the new cable had outstripped expecta- 
tions by displaying a speed capacity of 2,- 
500 letters a minute before the sending and 
receiving apparatus had been fully tested. 
So at least the title of our new picture has 
warrant in actual accomplishment. 


Screen Advertisers Association 

HE fall meeting of the Screen Advertis- 
Tes Association, the Motion Picture De- 
partment of the International Advertising 
Association, was held in Kansas City, October 
14th, 15th and 16th. 
Robert A. 
the Advertising Commission, discussed “New 
Phases of the Work of the International Ad- 


vertising Association,” and Paul E. Kendall, 


At the opening session. 


Warfel, Executive Secretary of 


Advertising Manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, spoke on the sub- 
ject of the experience of his company in the 
use of the screen. He said, in speaking of 
the four films now in circulation by his com- 
pany: 

“From Tree to Trade, has been in constant 
use since May, 1920. More than 700 lumber 
dealers have used the film, and it has been 


borrowed by many, many schools and col- 


Last year this film was used in all the public 
schools of Kansas City. It is also being used 
in the schools this year. 

“In September, 1920, we completed and 
The 


romantic 


put into circulation the two reel film, 
Story of a Stick. This 
portrayal of the manufacture of Southern Yel- 
intended 


primarily for schools and colleges and like 


film is a 
low Pine lumber products. It is 
organizations. For the past six years some 
thirty colleges have made use of a print of 
this film during their school terms. A number 
of prints have been used extensively by other 
educational organizations, religious institu- 
tions, county agricultural agents and lumber 
The Y. M. C. A. has for more than 


five years distributed several prints of this 


dealers. 


film from their New York and Chicago ex- 
changes.” 

Particular attention was attracted to the 
paper read by George A. Blair of the Eastman 
Kodak Company on “The Use of Panchro- 
matic Negative.” He exhibited several photo- 
graphs to display contrasts between the regis- 
tration of color values on regular stock, and 
on panchromatic. 

The short-length film division of the As- 
sociation held several departmental meetings, 
one of which was addressed by James P. Simp- 
son of Dallas, Texas, on the subject, “My 
Ten Years’ Experience in Distributing Short- 
Advertising Films through the The- 
“The 


Length 
atres, and a Prophecy for the Future.” 
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For Non 


THE new Acme S. V. E. Type G port- 
able motion picture projector and stere- 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in 
the manufacture of projection equipment 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- 
tion pictures, either in the school or church, 
a machine that really gives good results 
a projector that is dependable — and ren- 
ders the service you expect. 








The Finest Motion 








Picture Projector 


i 


Note the convenience of its controls. 
Note its new enclosed metal film maga- 
zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
increase the value of motion pictures for 
educational purposes. With the Acme 
Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
tures from the motion picture film. You 
can holda still picture for any length of 


time danger or damage to 


Here, in the improved Acme S. V. E., is without any 
new smoothness of operation, new qu: alit ) 
in projection, increased reliability and the 
perfect mechanical accuracy that 
successful projection 

Inspect the new Acme 5S. V. E. Type G 
Note each of its improvements. Note its 
simplicity and operation 


lL € 






film. And still, with all the improve- 
ments will find no radical changes in 
Acme’s proved design. 

Write us for the name of the Acme 
tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
onstration .of the Acme 8S. V. E. with no 
obligation on your part. Write us today. 
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economy of 













INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
Acme D 








1130-1136 W. Austin Ave 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Acme 1s 1 safe an 
casy to operate. It operates from the ordinary 
electric line current. It gives re 7 


compact, dependable, 





seen in the bes t theatre . It is just a 
factory in the small class room as in 
auditorium [t is specially designed 


al operators. 
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Possibilities of Multiple Service to Advertis- 
ers’ was discussed by H. E. Hollister, Pyramid 
Film Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Entertainment for the visiting delegates 
was provided in several luncheons and on 
Friday evening, a banquet was held in the 
Aztec Room of the Hotel President, followed 
by a dance given for the Screen Association 
by the Kansas City Advertising Club. Mr. 
Lou Holland, President of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, was the guest of honor 
and speaker at the banquet. 

Douglas D. Rothacker, of Rothacker In- 
dustrial Films, Chicago, is President of the 
Screen Advertisers Association. 

Atlas Productions 
RIEF synopses of several recent produc- 
B tions of the Atlas Educational Film 
Company indicate a rather wide range of 
subjects. 

Saving the Forests (One-half reel) Pro- 
duced for the Evenrude Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Forest fires constitute a most serious men- 
ace, and this film shows the disastrous con- 
sequences of a chance spark. Thrilling 
scenes show the increasing conflagration, and 
then in dramatic manner the Forest Rangers 
dash to the rescue and we get a most inter- 
esting insight into the modern way of fight- 
ing forest fires. The picture is of more than 
usual interest. 

The Great Out-Doors (One reel) Pro- 
duced for the Evenrude Motor Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


An outing in the great out-doors, shown in 
most interesting, entertaining manner, in- 
cluding fishing, boating, camping, and the 
other out-door pleasures. Staged in most 
charming, artistic settings, with scenes of 
natural beauty, the film is a delight. It 
concerns an outing of a party of young folks 
who have the time of their lives. The picture 
is of high entertainment value and will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by every lover of the 
great out-doors. A sufficient thread of story 
runs through it to hold interest from start to 
finish. 

Keeping Fit the Battle Creek Way 
(Two reels) Produced for the Sanitarium & 
Hospital Equipment Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

An educational film showing .in an enter- 
taining, educational manner the Battle Creek 
way of keeping fit. It features a remarkable 
apparatus perfected by Dr. Kellogg of the 
Battle 


Sanitarium. 


Creek Sanitarium, and used in the 


Of exceptional interest in the 
film ultra-speed (slow-motion) 


are some 


scenes showing the action of the muscles 
while taking the exercises. 


What 


(Two Reels) 


Happens in the Sand-Blast? 
Produced for the U. S. Silica 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

While this picture is of special interest to 
foundry men, it contains some very unusual 
animated drawings showing the action of 
sand and other abrasives in a_ sand-blast. 
The process of obtaining the abrasive from 
the quarry and preparing for use are shown 


in interesting detail. 


New Films from the Department of Agriculture 


HE “Popillia Japanica” is featured by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its new educational film, “Holding 
the Japanese Beetle.” 
Scenes in the new film depict the introduc- 
tion of the pest into the United States from 
its native haunts in Japan, visualize its life 


history, show examples of the damage it has 


done to fruit trees, various plants and turf— 
and emphasize measures of control developed 
by Federal and State Departments of Agri- 
culture. Among the various features are 
close-ups showing three hundred beetles at- 
tacking a single apple hanging from the tree; 
animated drawings tracing the progress of 


the beetle grubs during the 10 months they 
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live in the soil; the Dexiid fly, a parasite im- 
ported from Japan to help man fight the 
beetle; the spraying of orchards with coated 
arsenate of lead to prevent beetle damage; 
the treatment of turf with carbon disulphide 
solution to kill 


of crop quarantine laws to help prevent the 


crubs, and the enforcement 


spread of the beetle. 

“Holding the Japanese Beetle” was photo- 
graphed in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware in co-operation with the depart- 
ments of agriculture of those States. It is 
one reel in length. Copies may be borrowed 
for short periods, or may be purchased at 
the laboratory charge. A complete list of 
the department’s films, with information on 
the method of distributing them, is given in 
Miscellaneous Circular 27, which may be ob- 
tained on application to the department at 
Washington. 

O-OPERATIVE marketing, as practiced 


by 10,000 poultrymen in California, 


Oregon, and Washington is graphically set 
forth in a new motion picture, “Co-operative 
Marketing 


Pacific Coast Eggs,” just released 


Here 


» PRODUCERS 


575 


by the ‘United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This film, in two reels, shows methods and 
practices employed by the large co-operative 
associations. Scenes were obtained in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Peta- 
luma, Calif.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle and other 
and in New York City. 


It is the third of a series of educational films 


Washington points; 


on the co-operative marketing of important 
farm products, designed for use by co-opera- 
tive associations, extension workers, and others 
engaged in teaching co-operative principles 
and practices. 

rYNHE horse is paid tribute by the United 
| i Department of Agriculture in a 
new educational motion picture, The Horse 
and Man. The film acknowledges the service 
which the horse has rendered the human race 
throughout the ages, recalls some of the im- 
portant roles he has played in the drama of 
\merican history, and directs attention to his 
economic importance in modern industrial 
life. 


The film is one reel in length. 
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FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 
DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


Catholic Film Syndicate 
1125 Union Mortgage Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See sdvertisement . page S1¢ 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisements on pages 544, 545) 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 
Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. Ashland Ave.., 


) 


Chicago, II] 


(Ss 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan 


ement 


Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


~ Oo page 513) 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

See advertisement on page 557) 
35 W. 45th 


n 


Pathe Exchange 


S 


St.. New York City 


page 395 


Pictorial Clubs. Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films Ine. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn 


Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 
28 E. 20th St., New York City 
Rothacker Industrial Films, Inc. 
7510-14 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 


71 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 571) 


Spiro Film Corporation 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 558) 


Standard Pictures Corporation Hollywood, Calif. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 4Ist St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 
120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Bell and Howell Co. 
1803 Larchmont Ave. Chicago, III. 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


on pages 544, 545) 


DeVry Corporation 


(See advertisements 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 573) 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 544, 545) 


National Theatre Supply Co., 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 560) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Safety Projector Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Scientific and Cinema Supply Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


(See advertisement on page 564) 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Filhm Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














DIRECTORY 





PUBLICATIONS 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


(See advertisement on page 556) 


Journal of Home Economics 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
(Se adi Back 


rtisement on Inside Cover) 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 
352 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 561) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Da-lite Screen and Scenic Co., 
922 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
(See eitarticament page 559) 


r 009 


National Theatre Supply Co., 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 
ldvertisement on page 5353) 


(Ss 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co. 
1150 S. Michigan 


ertiseme 1 ag 


Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See 563) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
advertisement n page 571) 


(Ss 


Spencer Lens Co., 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement 1 page 514) 


Transparex Educational Slide Co. 
2241 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement 


Meadville, Pa. 


L page 562 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisements on pages 544, 545) 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See 1dvertisement » page 71) 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 514 
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